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When you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad. For 
they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men 
to fast. Amen I say to you, they have received their 
reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head 
and wash thy face, that thou appear not to men to fast, 
but to thy Father who is in secret: and thy Father who 
seeth in secret will repay thee. 

From the Gospel of Ash Wednesday. 
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How to become a Communist 


Joe is a Communist but he is in 
no sense of the word a “dirty” Com- 
munist. In fact, Joe is a rather rea- 
sonable and likable chap. Of course, 
he’s inclined, like all Communists, to 
rant and rave sometimes. 

I know Joe quite well. He is really a 
100% American. His parents before 
him were born in this country, and one 
of his grandfathers fought in the Civil 
War. He’s quite vehement about his 
Americanism, too, and sees no clash 
between it and his adherence to the 
C.P. He’s all wrong, sure! But he 
doesn’t think so. He’s making a great 
mistake but, in a sense, one can hardly 
blame him. 

Joe was born in Pittsburgh, in the 
shadows of a great steel mill. He was 
raised in that same neighborhood—a 
hard, tough environment where a boy’s 
only playground was the dirty, fog- 
bound streets that bordered on the 
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By THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 
Condensed from The Christian Front* 


plant. As a boy, he was just like all 
the others who grew up about him. He 
fought and played and worked and 
went to public school according to the 
good old American traditions. He 
never heard of Marx or Lenin or 
Trotsky. 

He was the eldest of a large family. 
His father was a puddler in the mill. 
In those days, work was steadier than 
now. But the pay was not so good, 
and Joe sold papers and did odd jobs 
to help his dad provide for the brood. 
His school record was good. He man- 
aged to get through High School, but 
whatever dreams he might have had 
of going to College were blasted to 
high heaven: his dad was killed in the 
mill. Joe had to work then to help 
his mother and to get the rest of the 
children through school. 

Joe got a job in the mill. He was 
18, and didn’t know much about a 
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steel mill. But he caught on to things 
quickly. He was promoted a couple of 
times and got a few raises. It was 
natural that he began to plan for the 
future. He saw himself becoming in 
time a boss, a foreman, maybe a super- 
intendent. Of course, he would marry, 
and build himself a home in some nicer 
neighborhood. He wanted to become 
rich. Not too rich, but rich enough 
to have nice things in his home, to 
play golf once in a while and to take 
his family on vacations at the seashore. 

At 21, Joe had these dreams. They 
were not wrong according to our dem- 
ocratic standards. This was American- 
ism: to get ahead, to possess wealth 
and position. Like many of his kind, 
Joe knew little about spiritual values. 
He was intelligent enough, but no one 
had ever taught him such things as 
“man does not live by bread alone.” 
The meat and the raiment, the per- 
sonal power and the glory; these were 
everything to Joe. 

Joe’s dad and mother went to church 
once in a while, but that was before 
the family grew large. People in their 
social orbit didn’t go to church much 
anyway, except the Catholics who, of 


course, were nearly all foreigners and , 


very superstitious. Joe’s only experi- 
ences with church were some long for- 
gotten Sunday school lessons, a few 
strawberry festivals, and a dim recollec- 
tion of having learned a prayer from 
his mother. In school, of course, he 
never learned about God or eternity or 
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sin or social justice, because he always 
attended schools where such matters 
were either not taught at all, or rele- 
gated to a position of minor impor- 
tance. 

Joe just never considered religion, or 
God. He didn’t know the slightest 
thing about them and, what is more, 
he didn’t care. 

When he was 24, Joe “fell in love.” 
He was doing pretty well then, and 
with inevitable youthful heroism he 
took upon himself the burden of mar- 
riage. He did it quietly and cheaply 
in the office of the local squire. After- 
wards, he and the young bride moved 
into a three-room apartment over a 
restaurant, just four blocks from the 
plant. One of Joe’s brothers was work- 
ing then, too, and one of his sisters had 
a Saturday job in a store. Joe still had 
to help out a little at home, but not so 
much as formerly. 

He asked for a raise but it seems the 
time was not ripe for raises just then, 
and he didn’t get it. He was not down- 
cast, however, for he did get at least 
the promise of one. Of course, most 
of his savings had been invested in an 
engagement ring, some new furniture, 
and a week’s honeymoon. Why not? 
With his pretty wife and new home, 
he was bursting with pride. There was 
a gayety in his step, a lilt to his laugh- 
ter, a smile in his eyes this beautiful 
spring of 1928. 

Then an unbelievable thing happen- 
ed. The plant closed down. 
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Joe was stunned. Of course, he rea- 
soned breathlessly, the shut-down 
would be only temporary. It had to 
be. Winter was coming, and so was 
Joe’s baby. For a while, he simply 
hung around the house all day, trying 
to read, pacing restlessly from room to 
room, trying to figure out what had 
happened, and why. A few months 
passed, but the plant did not open. 

A baby was born in February. Near- 
ly all the rest of Joe’s money went for 
that. His wife had a pretty hard time 
of it. 

Months slipped by. Still the call to 
return to work did not come. The sit- 
uation was becoming desperate. Baby 
and mother needed better nourishment 


and care. He gave up waiting for the 
mill to reopen and went out to find 


any kind of work he could get. All 
day he tramped, often going without 
lunch, but the best he could do was 
an odd job now and then, cutting grass 
or digging a drain. Joe, very proud of 
his steel man’s reputation, hated these 
jobs. But he had to foreswear his 
pride. Nevertheless the humiliation of 
his position rankled deep within him 
and showed plainly in his quickening 
temper and nervous irritability. His 
younger brother had been laid off too. 
And the 5 and 10 cent store had long 
since cut off extra girls. For the bene- 
fit of all concerned, Joe had to give up 
his apartment and move in with his 
mother. 

There was a frightened mood on 
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them all. Joe couldn’t understand what 
was happening to him. He still dream- 
ed of “getting ahead” the American 
way, but in the midst of those dreams 
he would look out of the window and 
see the stacks at the mill standing still 
and lifeless. A stark fear would grip 
him. 

Things went from bad to worse. An 
entire year passed and no smoke dark- 
ened the skies over Joe’s neighborhood. 
He was shabby now, and his morale 
was as broken as his shoes. He and 
the family were on an index card at 
a local social service center. The day 
he applied for “charity” he looked at 
his mother, his wife, and his baby and 
his face went red with shame. He did- 
n’t hang around the house much after 
that. The best place to find him in 
those days was down at the corner tav- 
ern. 

Joe was never a drinker. Just a beer 
now and then. But the tavern had 
become a sort of rendezvous for his 
kind. They just sat around and talked. 

Meanwhile, Joe’s mother and sister 
and baby, and most of his brothers and 
sisters, lived on “charity” and on odd 
jobs that Joe would get for a day, a 
week, or even a month. Help did 
come after awhile in the form of a 
handout from the government. 

Joe went on relief. Joe the worker; 
Joe the ambitious; Joe went on relief. 

After that came the WPA. At least 
WPA was something to do, a little 
easier on a man’s pride than straight 











relief. So he plugged on, sometimes 
working, sometimes back on the dole, 
until at last a great day dawned. 

Joe was called back to the steel 
plant! What reawakened dreams shone 
in the eyes of his pale young wife as 
she kissed him good-bye and handed 
him his lunch box. It was like Christ- 
mas in Joe’s house. The old spring 
was in his step, the old set to his chin 
as he strode out at 6 a. m. waving a 
cheery salute to the eager faces pressed 
against the window pane. On his way 
to work that morning, Joe thought 
within himself that the black days of 
depression were over at last. In his 
mind’s eye, he saw again the house in 
the suburbs, the vacation at the sea- 
shore, color in his wife’s cheeks. 

True enough, Joe didn’t get his old 
job back, or his old salary, but who 
cares! What he had, what they all 
had, was security; security and the 
sense of well-being that comes with the 
assurance of a regular pay check. With 
his first pay, Joe settled up a few old 
bills. He also bought some ice cream 
for dinner. His loved ones, looking 
up at him, beamed with pride in their 
man. Tears of joy were shed over that 
ice cream; it was a pledge of resurrec- 
tion from despondency and despair; an 
external sign of the right to the pursuit 
of happiness. 

The period of joy, however, came 
to an end. The silly, mocking, grinning 
face of uneasiness began to show itself 


again. A few of the men were laid 
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off; then a few more. Joe stayed on 
for awhile, but one morning he show- 
ed up at the plant gates and found 
them closed. No work. 

There was muttering among the 
men who pressed around the gates. 
What did it mean? Didn’t they know 
in the front office that people had to 
eat and live? There was an odd 
gleam in Joe’s eyes as he slouched 
home that day. 

That’s how it was then for a long 
time. For a few months they had work 
at a feverish, back-breaking pace. Then 
a lay-off. A few days’ work one week 
and none the next. It was a sort of 
stop-and-go living. 

During these days, Joe spent still 
more of his “leisure” time at the tav- 
ern, talking and listening, especially to 
a newcomer among the men. This 
newcomer spoke fluently of the oppres- 
sion of Joe and his kind by the men 
who owned the mill. He told them 
how these great industrialists had fat- 
tened themselves by selling the goods 
that the workers created, and how they 
then kept all of the profit for them- 
selves. He told them how the capital- 
ists sold, sold, and sold, and stored 


‘away their wealth in huge reserves un- 


til they could sell no more. The rich 
didn’t need any more, while Joe and 
his friends, who surely did need it, 
were poor. He painted a lurid picture 
full of venom, hate, and invective. 
Joe’s mood in those days was ripe 
for that kind of talk. Listening to it, 
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Joe looked back over all the years he 
and his father had given to the mill, 
and he began to see with a new vision. 
He recalled the long hours his father 
had worked before the furnaces for 
what seemed like a pittance. He saw 
now that the company never regarded 
him or his father with any sort of 
human sympathy or understanding. 
He, Joe, was no more to them than one 
of their machines. Indeed, he was less, 
for when the plant closed they at least 
cared for the machines. 

What did the company care for him, 
Joe, the man, the individual, with a 
mother, a wife, and a baby? He began 
to think now in terms of Capital and 
Labor. He heard now about Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. 

Hatred boiled up in his heart. He 
had never been taught that hatred 
could be a sin. In this country all men 
had a right to create comforts and a 
right to share in the profits they had 
helped to create. This country was 
never meant to be a land of serfdom, 
of slavery. This country belonged to 
the people. If any condition became 
intolerable, it was within the power of 
the people to change it. Well, certainly 
this present condition, which made 
him a veritable serf, which deprived 
him, a good man and a hard worker, 
of the inalienable right to the pursuit 
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of happiness, was intolerable. Then, 
Joe concluded, this system must be 
changed. 

He looked around for a means that 
would effect this change surely and 
quickly. He did not care what the 
consequences would be for others. He 
had to “get ahead.” His only motive 
was his own material well-being, his 
own deep-seated American anxiety to 
prosper. He had failed, not through 
his own fault, but because something 
had miscarried in this land of oppor- 
tunity. The very notion of Democracy, 
as he had learned it, was a government 
by, of, and for the people which would 
assure for the people security and de- 
cent living. Joe had neither one nor 
the other. 

The only positive program Joe dis- 
covered was the one preached by the 
fluent man in the tavern. So Joe be- 
came a Communist. There was no 
moral or ethical consideration in his 
decision. He had never learned much 
about morals or ethics or spiritual val- 
ues. What Joe had learned was that a 
man ought to “get ahead.” That was 
the American way of doing things. 

So it was to achieve the American 
ideal that Joe became a Communist. 

What can you do with a man like 
Joe? Deport him? He still claims to 
be 100% American. 


A better name than United Front for the heterogeneous hookup of Chris- 
tian Liberals with Pinks and Reds is United Affront. 


University of Notre Dame Religious Bulletin (12 Jan. ’39). 











By A. HESSER, S.V.D. 


Feast of the Butter Lamps 





Butter for sundry uses 


Condensed from The Christian Family & Our Missions* 


Butter is an important commodity in 
the life of Buddhists, whose monaster- 
ies are scattered throughout Tibet. The 
raising of livestock is one of their 
major businesses, and the feeding of 
milch-cows is inexpensive because of 
the abundant pasturage, so that even 
the very poor people own several cows. 
Most of the milk is churned in large 
barrels. Butter of good quality is rare. 
Most of it is rancid, but it can be im- 
proved by proper rinsing and salting. 
Stomachs of slaughtered sheep and 
cows are used as butter containers; 
after the stomachs are filled they are 
carefully sewed up. 

There are many uses for butter. If 
one wishes to give an extraordinary 
present to a good friend, a sheep’s skin 
of butter is chosen; and butter, as a 
rule, occupies first place among the 
many presents which the pious pilgrims 
bring to the monasteries on great feast 
days. The natives know that it will, 
in all probability, be used for religious 
purposes, and this induces them to be 
liberal. 

The small “eternal lamps” of which 
hundreds burn day and night before 
the statues of Buddha, are filled with 
butter. These lamps, of bronze, look 
like wine glasses. A small wick attach- 
ed to a little ball of earth is first in- 


serted, after which melted butter is 
poured into the container. A supply 
of these lamps is kept in a convenient 
place for pilgrims who light one or 
more after depositing a few copper 
coins. 

Butter is of course served at table. 
It is added to tea and spread on bread. 
Wealthy Tibetans and Mongolians who 
desire the prayers of the pious monks 
donate large quantities of butter which 
is distributed during the time of gen- 
eral prayer. Each morning, at the 
sound of long trumpets and _ large 
drums, between 500 and 1,000 monks 
enter the spacious and artistically fur- 
nished hall of prayer where they squat 
in long rows on rug-covered seats. 

If butter is to be distributed on 
special occasions, it is done before the 
tea is poured. Each monk receives a 
good portion of butter, about %4 pound. 
Barley flour, which is carried in small 
bags, is poured into the tea and 
kneaded. Butter is then added and 
the mixture is kneaded again until it 
has the required texture and consis- 
tency. This delicacy is known as 
“Dsamba”; it is the cherished food of 
all Buddhists. Small loaves of Dsamba 
bread are preferred presents and as 
such are placed with becoming rever- 
ence beside the small butter-filled 


*St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. Feb., 1939. 
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vessels before the statues of Buddha. 

Butter is also used as a protection 
against cold. The Buddhist monks 
must dress strictly in accordance with 
their rules, but the poor remain scantily 
clad. These people have found a 
practical way to protect themselves 
against cold, by rubbing butter into 
the skin, thus reducing the chances of 
freezing. 

Even after the death of a monk, but- 
ter is used in his behalf. After a monk 
dies, a fortune teller decides what dis- 
posal is to be made of the corpse. Some 
are taken to a hilltop to be devoured by 
eagles and vultures, others are cremated 
on the top of a high hill. To expedite 
cremation the corpse is coated heavily 
with butter. 

Butter and always butter! Even the 
temples are filled with the odor of 
burnt butter, the clothing of the monks 
is greasy and shiny, everything smells 
of butter. The great living Buddha 
dreamed of butter one day, and in his 
dream saw the large monastery aglow 
with butter lamps and butter torches. 
This dream became the basis for the 
annual Feast of Lamps which is ob- 
served on the 15th of the first month 
(full moon), later changed to a feast 
of butter lamps at Kumbum, ten miles 
from Sining; it has become a national 
festival of which the Lamas are very 
proud. 

First of all, and this is quite natural, 
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the Buddhist pilgrims come from far 
and near—Mongolians, Tibetans and 
Chinese; men and women, rich and 
poor, all filled with the desire to honor 
their god. They fetch all kinds of 
presents on the backs of their horses 
and camels. Long before the begin- 
ning of the festival, all available rooms 
are reserved in the hostelries in the 
small city of Lhasa. 

A variety of small butter altars, per- 
haps a dozen, are placed along the 
main thoroughfare for the evening 
procession. The main altar is placed 
beneath a canopy held in place by 
ropes and poles; superfine butter lamps 
and flower baskets made of butter dif- 
fuse a ghastly light. Below are color- 
ful figures of Buddha surrounded by a 
wealth of flowers, birds and other orna- 
ments. Hundreds of large and small 
butter lamps are placed on a table be- 
fore the main altar. 

Having visited all the altars, the 
Lamas return, but the butter lamps 
burn on. As soon as the people leave, 
the monks begin to remove the altars. 
Before sunrise everything must be 
cleared away. Not one butter lamp nor 
one butter figure must be seen in the 
morning, because the festival had the 
realization of a nocturnal dream for its 
objective. So colorful and brilliant has 
the spectacle been that on our way 
home we ask ourselves the question, 
“Was it not actually a dream?” 











By RICHARD C. CABOT 
Condensed from the book, Honesty* 


As a young physician I tried 
the usual system of benevolent lying 
from 1893 to 1902. About that time 
bitter experience convinced me that I 
could not be a liar in medicine or in 
any other part of life. I swore off and 
have been on the water wagon of 
medical honesty ever since. 

No doctor wants to be thought a 
liar. Lies told for personal gain, the 
ordinary selfish lies of the abortionist 
and the fee-splitter, are common 
enough, but they are condemned by 
the medical profession and deserve no 
discussion here. But a large propor- 
tion of honorable physicians believe in 
occasional benevolent deception of 
their patients and agree with Dr. Jos- 
eph Collins and others who defend the 
practice in print. 

It is convenient to distinguish hon- 
est diagnosis from honest prognosis 
and honest treatment. Dishonesty in 
diagnosis is illustrated by the remark 
of Professor Frederick C. Shattuck, 
former Professor of Clinical Medicine 
at Harvard Medical School: 

“There are some alleviations about 
growing old. When an elderly physi- 
cian doesn’t know what’s the matter 
with a patient, he can enjoy the luxury 
of saying so. When he was young he 
had to know everything, because if he 
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Should the sick be told lies? 


didn’t, the patient would be apt to 
throw him out and send for someone 
who did.” This “necessary lie” is de- 
fended on the ground that uncertainty 
about diagnosis is bad for the patient 
and for the family. Peace of mind is 
a powerful and beneficent medicine. 
But can the doctor always be sure of 
his diagnosis? Autopsies show that he 
is often wrong even under the most 
favorable conditions, even when the 
patient’s symptoms can be continuously 
watched in a hospital, by trained phy- 
sicians and nurses, and when all need- 
ful diagnostic tests can be applied. 
The better educated fraction of the 
public now knows enough about diag- 
nosis to realize that it cannot be made 
at a glance, but that we need tests 
which require some days to complete. 
Even at the lower levels of education 
and affluence, patients are beginning to 
realize that their blood, urine, and 
sputa have in many cases to be exam- 
ined before diagnosis can be clear. 
Meantime a provisional diagnosis can 


. be made and appropriate treatment 


started. Few of us expect a lawyer to 
solve a legal problem without taking 
time to read up on it. 

The speed of our development 
towards entire truthfulness about the 
diagnosis of disease will depend large- 


*1938. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 326 pp. $2.50. 














ly on how hard doctors work to edu- 
cate their patients. Thus far the med- 
ical profession has left the medical edu- 
cation of the public mostly to nurses, 
social workers, and the medical column- 
ists of the daily press. But the prac- 
ticing physician can do more than 
anyone else to systematically educate 
his patients. 

Why does he give so little energy to 
his educational opportunities? Partly 
from “lack of time,” more from lack of 
energy or taste for teaching, most of 
all from a half-conscious fear that he 
will educate himself out of his job. 
This fear is not wholly unfounded. 
There is hope for better health through 
better education, and the better our 
health becomes the less there will be 
for doctors to do. 

It is not merely the name but still 
more the causes and nature of disease 
that I find people densely ignorant 
about. Physicians know that they can- 
not clearly assign a cause for most 
diseases of the mind and nervous sys- 
tem, for cancer, appendicitts, peptic ul- 
cer, pneumonia, high blood pressure, 
rheumatism, various troubles called 
“arthritis,” and for many other com- 
mon diseases. But the patient, his 
family, his aunt and his grandmother, 
all know the causes of these maladies 
perfectly well! Luckily they do not 


often act on their supposed knowledge 
and so no great harm is done. 

Much more serious is the expense 
and suffering entailed by most people’s 
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gross ignorance of the fact that most 
diseases have a strong tendency to get 
well independent of any medical, sur- 
gical, or special treatment. Doctors are 
now frequently in a position whence it 
is hard to escape without dishonesty, 
because patients do not know we have 
no effective medical or surgical treat- 
ment for most of the diseases listed in 
textbooks of medicine, and that most 
of the medicines sold by druggists have 
no curative or even palliative value. 

For a rather small number of com- 
mon diseases, such as malaria, hook- 
worm, diphtheria, rickets, anaemia, 
tuberculosis of the lungs or of the 
bones, early cancer, acute appendicitis, 
fractures, stomach ulcer, heart disease 
of several types, and for a good many 
troubles involving the bladder and the 
skin, medical or surgical treatment is 
of great value. To neglect treatment in 
these diseases may cost a life. But over 
half the patients who go to a hospital 
or a private physician have no disease 
that can be helped by drugs or surgery, 
and would be better off if told authori- 
tatively to let the healing forces of the 
body work the cure, or to go ahead 
and live their lives in spite of the 
disease. 

Truthfulness about diagnosis, then, 
must extend far beyond naming the 
disease (provisionally or finally). It 
must include saying nothing that gives 
a false idea of disease as the physician 
himself knows it, or of the medicines 
and surgical operations thus far known. 
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When the physician gives no more 
drugs to his patients than he gives to 
himself and his own family, and ad- 
vises no operations that he would not 
submit himself, his wife or children to, 
we can believe he is practicing medi- 
cine with few or no deceptions. 

As to prognosis, honesty is harder. 
Improvement in treatment has now 
made it easier to tell the truth about 
pulmonary tuberculosis, especially in 
countries like England and America, 
where one can often offer good hope, 
and where the disease itself is rapidly 
diminishing in amount. The outlook 
in diabetes and heart disease has also 
improved enough to make it the rule 
to tell the truth about it. Again, 
Americans move about so much and 
change doctors so often it is nearly im- 
possible to get all the patient’s medical 
advisers to agree on the same lie. 

Cancer is the diagnosis that oftenest 
prostrates the patient when he hears it. 
Patients often get rapidly worse from 
the time they learn the diagnosis, and I 
have known some suicides. But what 
is the alternative? In many cases the 
physician must urge early operation if 
the patient is to have a chance of life. 

In a recent bulletin sent to physicians 
by the (Massachusetts) Division of 
Cancer we read: “Those physicians and 
hospitals making a practice of telling 
patients frankly when they have the 
disease, report only the fullest coop- 
eration of the patient in his treatment. 
Some physicians would have us believe 
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that every cancer or suspected cancer 
patient is a confirmed neurotic whose 
condition is made infinitely worse even 
by hinting that he may have cancer. 
But the physician who, therefore, lies 
to his patient denies him a chance to 
show his common sense and helps him 
one step nearer to the undertaker.” 

In many obviously inoperable cases 
(cancer of the pancreas, of the liver, of 
the peritoneum) the patient does not 
ask the name of his disease and needs 
no treatment that compels anyone to 
speak the word “cancer.” Often, I 
think, the patient knows or suspects 
the trouble, but prefers not to hear it 
named. He is not deceived and he de- 
ceives no one. 

Sometimes it may be the physician’s 
duty not only to be honest in answer- 
ing any question which his patient 
asks, but to be frank with him about 
the medical outlook of his case. I re- 
cently told an old friend of mine my 
diagnosis of his condition (inoperable 
cancer of the bowel). I was impressed 
by what he then said to me, “I am very 
much obliged to you for telling me 
that. I have a good many things to 
say to my children and a lot of busi- 
ness that I need to settle up. How 
much time have I? Weeks or perhaps 
a few months? All right. I can fix 
things up long before that, but if you 
hadn’t told me I might have let it go 
until I wasn’t clear-headed enough.” 

We are apt to forget that the effect 
of a doctor’s benevolent lie usually ex- 
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tends far beyond the particular case in 
which he tells it. Years ago a girl of 
17 said to me very cheerfully, “Oh, of 
course I never believe anything that 
doctors say. I’ve heard them lie and 
helped them to lie too often. Don’t you 
remember when Aunt —— was ill and 
Uncle —— was traveling in the West? 
I wrote the letters to him and kept his 
mind easy till she got better, though 
we were awfully scared about her our- 
selves. We had to do it and I’m glad 
we did it. But it makes me pretty 
cautious about believing what doctors 
say.” 

She still believes in philanthropic ly- 
ing. But as I heard her say to a room- 
ful of people the words just quoted, 
and as I recalled she has always been 
a great talker, I could not help imagin- 
ing the ever-widening circles of dismay 
in her friends and in their friends, as 
they gradually learned through her the 
habits of conscientious physicians. She 
married two years later and entered a 
quite normal pregnancy under the care 
of an honest obstetrician; about that 
first baby of hers I know that she was 
often in miserable uncertainty whether 
to believe her very honest doctor or 
not. How can it be otherwise while 


the majority of doctors not infrequently 
lie in co-operation with a member of 
the patient’s family? How can it be 
otherwise when Dr. Joseph Collins, an 
eminent and able neurologist, opposes 
medical veracity, and draws out a hot 
rejoinder from a patient who says he 
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can look after himself and does not 
want the sort of benevolent bunkum 
which Dr. Collins advises? Others 
read Dr. Collins and do not write to 
answer him, but draw their conclu- 
sions. 

Thus the public is getting education 
of a sort that will make it more and 
more difficult for benevolent lies to be 
told successfully by the medical pro- 
fession. On Feb. 19, 1933, the New 
York Times thus announced the death 
of the well known pugilist James J. 
Corbett: “Ex-champion succumbs here 
to cancer. He believed he had heart 
disease.” 

Dr. G. Willard Dickey, his physician, 
had kept from him the truth about his 
condition, but after his death announc- 
ed the deception which had success- 
fully prevented Mr. Corbett’s know- 
ledge of the facts. Dr. Thomas R. 
Thorburn then wrote a protest which 
was published in the Times, Feb. 22, 
1933: “Sunday morning I was called 
by a patient who had read the notice 
and who had grave fears that she was 
suffering from cancer of the liver. An- 
other patient with a heart condition 
sought assurance that it was not in 
reality a cancer of the liver. A third 
patient suffered considerable mental 
anguish until she finally sought assur- 
ance that she did not have ‘Mr. Cor- 
bett’s disease. If Mr. Corbett’s end 
was made easier, the lives of many 
have been made unhappy, and fear 
has been instilled where previously it 
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did not exist, because of the publica- 
tion of the article. The word cancer 
should be used guardedly by lay pub- 
lications as well as by physicians.” In 
other words: lie but keep it dark and 
above all don’t let it get into the news- 
papers. The newspapers are not apt 
to heed Dr. Thorburn or anyone else 
who urges them to keep “good news” 
from the public. 

Doctors are facing the dilemma 
which all occasional benevolent liars 
face when they honestly announce the 
class of cases in which they are will- 
ing to lie. The public is hardly human 
if it does not watch them for similar 
lies in just this group of cases. Then 
well-meant medical lies will cease to 
work and the truth told at other times 
by the same doctor may fall on deaf 
ears. 

Among those answering Dr. Col- 
lin’s article one protested he was not 
a child to be pampered in a pink and 
blue Sunday School world by those 
who try to pretend that the world is 
perfect. Whoever gave the doctor the 
job of selecting for his patients what 
facts they are fit to be trusted with? 

Even if patients do demand that we 
shall lie to them, is that enough rea- 
son for doing it? Hospital patients de- 
mand something to stop their pain and 
resent the time spent in examining 
them carefully. Do we therefore do as 
they demand? We resist their demands 
and try to teach them truer ideas about 
health and disease. 


March 


The commonest medical lie is that 
contained in the placebo. A placebo 
is a “bread pill,” made, not of bread 
but of milk, sugar or some other harm- 
less substance. It is given because the 
doctor thinks that the patient will not 
be contented if we give him nothing, 
even though there is no known medi- 
cine that can benefit his troubles. The 
placebo works by “suggestion.” It 
makes the patient expect relief and so 
he gets it. Probably the majority of 
all the medicines given today in hos- 
pital practice as well as in private prac- 
tice are of this character. You can do 
more good by a long detailed talk with 
the patient. But this takes time and 
energy that, under the ordinary organ- 
ization of out-patient clinics, you can- 
not give. You would have to stay out 
there all day and the patients as well 
as the doctors would be tired out. If 
we are to give up placebos we must 
reorganize hospital practice and _pri- 
vate practice so that we have time 
enough for the educational work which 
is essential but now is crowded out. 

Is a placebo a lie? Yes, because it 
would do no good if you told the truth 
about it. 

Do these lies do any harm? Yes. 
They keep up the popular delusion that 
drugs will cure most ailments. A quack 
is one who uses remedies which he 
knows are useless but makes his pa- 
tients believe valuable. Every placebo 
giver is so far a quack. Moreover, he 
helps to maintain the patent medicine 
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evil whereby we waste millions of dol- 
lars a year and postpone the era of 
rational treatment for disease. For if 
a patient finds that the tangible out- 
come of a visit to the doctor is a bottle 
of medicine, he soon learns that he can 
get that direct from the apothecary and 
save the time and money spent on doc- 
tors. 

A favorite form of placebo was (and 
still is in many hospitals) the “water 
subcut,” a subcutaneous injection of 
sterile water, thought by the patient to 
be morphine and therefore having (by 
suggestion) a powerful hypnotic effect. 
We do not want to give morphine for 
fear of its forming a morphine habit. 
We give it for a night or two after an 
operation, but we don’t like to go be- 
yond that, and so about the third night 
we use the “water subcut.” Once a 
patient caught me doing it. She 
laughed in my face as I came into her 
room with a syringe of water. How 
was she to know in the future when to 
believe me and when to discount my 
well-meant lies? 

There is no answer and no way in 
which the conscientious physician can 
go on giving placebos once he has 
faced their relation to quackery in his 
practice, and to the patent medicine 
habit in his patients. 

Clear understanding about fees is 
also essential but rare. The doctor 
does not consult his patient when he 
recommends an operation and a fee- 
splitting surgeon to do it. That inde- 
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fensible swindle is extraordinarily com- 
mon in the U. S. No one stands up for 
it overtly. But I cannot see why it is 
any more defensible to assume with- 
out consulting the patient that he 
wants to be lied to, that is, treated like 
a weakling, or that he desires to have 
his personal affairs settled for him by 
his doctor. 

Suppose the doctor were to ask his 
patients in their well periods whether 
they want to be deceived in case they 
ever become seriously ill. My guess is 
that very few would say, “Yes.” But 
let us suppose the patient said, “Yes.” 
Would that involve the doctor in a 
promise to lie? Not always. For a 
patient thus prepared would not be 
apt to question the doctor at all. In 
most cases his promise not to let out 
unpleasant truth would only confirm 
him in the general policy of reserve 
which is common and perfectly honest. 

Imagine, then, the situation of a doc- 
tor who had promised his patient to 
lie if he were in danger, and who in a 
later illness was asked by that patient, 
“Am I seriously ill?” He would, of 
course, have to say “No.” But would 
he then succeed in deceiving anyone? 
I doubt it. The patient already suspect- 
ed his danger, else he would not have 
asked about it. He would now con- 
tinue to suspect it. In the only situa- 
tion where the doctor can be sure his 
patient wants to be deceived, it will 
probably be impossible to deceive him. 

Another enemy to the doctor’s hon- 








14 
esty is his belief, often well-founded, 
that the patient’s family will like him 
better for pursuing the policy of pleas- 
ing deceit. The family and the nurse 
are often still blinder than the doctor 
to what the patient wants. “They are 
all against me,” I have heard a patient 
say. “What I want doesn’t count.” 
Must things go on this way? I doubt 
it. Hospitalization in illness is getting 
commoner and fewer lies are told in 
hospitals than outside them. Honest 
surgeons are more and more apt to lay 
all the facts about an operation before 
the patient when they are not sure it 
should be performed, and even when 
they are sure. He is told what will 
probably be gained in case the opera- 
tion succeeds, what is apt to happen if 
it is not done, what are the chances of 
its technical success, and what chances 
the patient himself has of surviving a 
(successful or unsuccessful) operation. 
Then the patient himself, not the sur- 
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geon, decides. Such a habit of allow- 
ing the person most concerned to settle 
his own affairs, after he is given all the 
facts, is not apt to go on side by side 
with the bad old custom of arbitrarily 
settling a patient’s affairs with lies be- 
cause we are sure that he desires to be 
deceived. 

Honesty does not need to bring the 
sick man down to a dead level of 
squalid, ugly suffering, nor to panic, 
nor to despair. The nursing sisters in 
a hospital for the incurable tell no lies 
and never pretend that they can make 
head against the advance of cancer or 
chronic arthritis. Yet the best hospi- 
tals of this type, even though every pa- 
tient in them is incurable, are much 
more cheerful than the general hospi- 
tals where most of the patients recover. 
Devoted and tender care by nurses 
keeps a better atmosphere and a truer 
attitude before the sick than we can 
find when they are fed with illusions. 


Test 


Cultists of all kinds were unwelcome in Australia although there 
was no legal barrier to their entrance. When Christian Scientists began 
their propaganda, the doctors of Melbourne sent them a public chal- 
lenge, saying the superiority of mind over matter would be freely 
admitted if they could refrain from vomiting after being given a certain 
injection. Since sports overshadowed all else in Australia, the populace 
was agog to see the ordeal by apomorphine, but the Christian Scientists 
refused to submit, and when their answer was heralded by the press 


they were discredited. 


From An American Doctor’s Odyssey by Victor Heiser, M. D. 
(W. W. Norton & Co., New York City, 1936). 























What medals are not for 


Spurious Piety 


By F. C. SMITH, S.J. 


Condensed from The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


Tucked away in an inconspicuous 
place, an item of news appeared in our 
Catholic papers a few months ago. It 
dealt with the condemnation by the 
Holy See of three books on false mysti- 
cism. These ‘books had been written 
by a woman who claimed they con- 
tained revelations made to her by our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin. They 
had run through several editions, and 
had been translated into many lan- 
guages. The official Vatican paper, 
L’Osservatore Romano, explained that 
these books were placed on the Index 
because they contained “indications of 
a false and dangerous mysticism, which 
is frequent in our days,” and went on 
to comment that there were many peo- 
ple who believed they had a duty to 
tell the rest of the world about their 
presumably supernatural visions and 
revelations, which are in reality the 
“product of their elated and morbid 
imaginations.” The Church in her 
wisdom realizes the danger of too great 
credulity among her children for any- 
thing and everything that savors of the 
supernatural. Hence, whenever she 
sounds a note of warning about the 
perils which can turn true devotion in- 
to mere superstition, her admonitions 
should be given widespread publicity. 

Not only do some Catholics believe 


in every account of a so-called revela- 
tion or vision, but they become fana- 
tics in their belief and accuse those who 
do not agree with them of being weak 
Catholics, no better than the atheists 
and agnostics who do not believe in 
miracles, 

It is one thing to scoff at the miracu- 
lous, and another to disbelieve that a 
reported miraculous fact is indeed a 
miracle. The Catholic Church, which 
believes in miracles and teaches that 
belief in no uncertain terms, is the 
most skeptical of all critics when an 
actual or reported miracle takes place. 
She examines the evidence for and 
against the miracle with all the thor- 
oughness of a court of law, and she 
does not pronounce her final verdict, 
whether it be favorable or not, until 
all the evidence has been sifted and the 
truth is clear to her eyes. It took four 
years after the first apparition of our 
Lady to St. Bernadette for the Bishop 
of Lourdes to make his cautious asser- 
tion that the faithful were “justified in 
believing the reality of the apparition.” 
In so doing he was merely following 
the prudent practice of the Church, 
which does not jump to conclusions in 
matters of this kind. 

The credulity given to so-called vis- 
ions is found in other things as well. 


*160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Feb., 1939. 
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There is a type of Catholic, no doubt 
of good faith though not well instruct- 
ed, who looks upon articles of devotion 
as a charm against disease and acci- 
dent. Forgetting, or perhaps not know- 
ing, the reason why Catholics wear 
the scapular medal or carry their beads 
with them, he follows the practice of 
the Church under the false impression 
that by so doing he is absolved from 
all other duties. Most priests in the 
course of their parochial work have 
come across the kind of man who has 
not made his Easter duty for years, yet 
boasts that he has never missed receiv- 
ing the ashes on Ash Wednesday, or is 
proud of the fact that he always car- 
ries a medal of the Blessed Virgin. He 
may never go inside the parish church 
to receive the sacraments, but he is con- 
vinced that his eternal welfare is as- 
sured because of his superstitious belief 
in the efficacy of a mere material thing. 
This false belief is sometimes fostered 
by the imprudent, if well-meaning, 
claims made for certain objects of devo- 
tion. One comes across leaflets, print- 
ed usually without ecclesiastical appro- 
bation or the “imprimatur” of the 
bishop, proclaiming the power of some 
relic or medal or other object to obtain 
all kinds of spiritual and temporal fav- 
ors. These claims are made with such 
positive assurance that one can not 
help but gasp at the innocent effrontery 
of those who put them forward. 

When Catholics degrade what is a 
beautiful practice of the Church into a 
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superstition, they expose the Faith to 
the ridicule of those outside the fold. 
It is difficult enough to explain to non- 
Catholics the reason why we show re- 
spect to pious objects, without having 
that explanation made more complicat- 
ed by false practices. It is hard for a 
sincere outsider to understand why the 
Church should condemn the supersti- 
tious belief of those who think that a 
rabbit’s foot can protect them from 
harm, when Catholics seem to have 
the same belief in the efficacy of nedals 
and pictures. It is not surprising that 
many outside the Church, misled by 
Catholic friends, think the Church 
teaches a religion which is merely a 
matter of external actions, a kind of 
magic by which men save their souls 
if they mumble prayers by rote or carry 
certain objects on their persons. 
“There is nothing so noble,” says a 
well known spiritual writer, “but it 
may be put to a base use. We have to 
reckon with much that is spurious in 
this world, and amongst other things, 
with a spurious piety. Why do we 
find piety so frequently decried? Be- 
cause misguided minds have brought 
it into ill-repute. Losing sight of the 
essential, they have made religion to 
consist in that which is purely second- 
ary. There are many pious people who 
are far more anxious to make use of 
God than to serve Him. No piety is 
genuine which does not tend to make 
a man more conscientious and humble, 
and more faithful to his vocation.” 
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The external practices of the Church 
are a reflection of that more important 
inner life which is the essence of Ca- 
tholicism. We are Catholics, and good 
or very good Catholics, inasmuch as 
our souls are filled with that super- 
natural grace which makes us children 
of God and followers of Christ. This 
grace comes to us through prayer and 
the sacraments, the keeping of the 
commandments, and the faithful per- 
formance of our daily duties. One 
means, and a very good means, to in- 
crease this inner life of the soul is de- 
votion to our Lord, to His Blessed 
Mother, and to His saints. We show 
that devotion externally by carrying 
some object which reminds us of these 
persons and impels us at times to pray 
to them for help in our troubles. It 
does not mean that we have a mere 
superstitious belief in the power of 
some pious object to ward off all evils. 

By all means, then, let us keep up 
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the practice of carrying our Sacred 
Heart badges, scapulars, miraculous 
medals, or any medal of a saint for 
whom we feel a special devotion. But 
let us understand why we do so. These 
pious objects are a proof that we are 
Catholics and are not ashamed of the 
faith we profess. They show that we 
believe in the power of prayer, in the 
intercession of the saints. If a sudden 
accident befalls us, the fact that we are 
wearing a Catholic medal may facili- 
tate the calling of a priest. But such 
objects of devotion are not, and never 
were intended to be, a charm against 
accident or a means of keeping the 
wolf from the door. Much less are they 
intended to be a substitute for per- 
formance of our religious duties here 
on earth and a talisman which will 
open for us the gates of heaven. A 
stack of medals big enough to sink a 
battleship will be of no use to the man 
who stays away from Sunday Mass. 


Dolls 


To explain dolls one must go back to faraway times, when it was 
the fashion all over the Christian world for mothers to give each of 
their little children the name of a patron saint. Some saints are more 
popular than others. We have St. Brigid, Ireland’s own saint; then we 
have St. Dorothea, and its quaint English variation, “Dorothy.” It has 
a lovely meaning, “gift of God.” Now, few fathers and mothers care 
to call a wee toddling thing by a long name; the Dorotheas were 
shortened in nursery talk to “Dolly,” and then to “Doll,” and from 
giving babies the nickname it was an easy step to give the same names 
to the dolls of which these babies were so fond. 


“M” in The Advocate (8 Dec. ’38). 








Hellzapoppin 


Condensed from The Religious Bulletin* 


Hellzapoppin’ is a current Man- 
hattan show, not too choice. Starting 
Wednesday, Notre Dame will run its 
own version. Hellzapoppin’ means 
exams. Get set. They’re not a laugh. 

Hellzapoppin’ for every man who 
flunks a subject, if he flunks because he 
didn’t do his work. 

Hellzapoppin’ for the “man” who 
cheats. God helps those who help 
themselves; not those who won’t stand 
on their own feet. 

Hellzapoppin’ for McGutzky next 
time he flings a slice of butter in the 
dining room halls. Slippery business 
for himself. 

Hellzapoppin’ for the wreckers of 
the social scheme, for those who tear 
apart the members of Christ’s Body. 

Hellzapoppin’ for “respectable” 
Christians, no matter who they are, 
who give Christ the “go-by” in their 
Examples: men abusing 
public office, racketeering politicians, 
grafters, snipers from the treasury of 
the poor. 

Hellzapoppin’ for propagandists who 
misguide the masses, broadcast lies, 


fellow men. 


say “democrat” for “communist,” 
“peace” for “war” and “freedom of re- 
ligious worship” for “rampant martyr- 
dom.” 

Hellzapoppin’ for anyone whose life 


is based upon bad faith; for one who 


Meditation for Lent 


knows his duty and won’t do it. Count 
lapsed Catholics. Count the many 
who can “see” Christ’s faith, yet refuse 
to make the step because it’s “hard.” 

Hellzapoppin’ for the college man 
who doesn’t give a rap about his debt 
to “Others,” who sits content to reap a 
harvest for himself. Selfish men are 
fools. Such was Dives. 

Hellzapoppin’ for those who sin 
against the Holy Ghost. They presume 
on God’s mercy. They despair. They 
impugn the known truth. They envy 
their neighbor’s spiritual good. They 
are obstinate in sin. They are finally 
impenitent. 

Hellzapoppin’ for those whose sins 
cry to heaven for vengeance: willful 
murderers, abortionists and mercy kill- 
ers, sodomites, oppressors of the poor, 
especially those opposed to a living 
wage. 

Hellzapoppin’ for those who lead 
another into sin. They give bad coun- 
sel. They command sin or give con- 
sent to it. They provoke it. They en- 
tice to it by praise or flattery . . . Can 
this excuse the sins of passionate youth? 


Not if God gives grace to every boy 


and girl who'll use it. Fornax, furnace. 
“From the spirit of fornication, O 
Lord, deliver us.” Think of hell in 
this life. Be contrite, confess, amend. 
Then there'll be no hellapoppin’. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Jan. 23, 1939. 
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The Sandal of a Saint 


World-wandering shoe comes home 


By VALENTINE WILLIAMS 


An excerpt from the book, World of Action* 


The Portuguese Revolution of about Jesuits: all other considerations 


1910 was pretty small beer. I mention 
it merely by way of introduction to a 
curious experience that befell me in 
Lisbon. I have always discerned in 
life a certain co-ordinated pattern in- 
terlocking all our actions, so that no 
action a single individual performs is 
without its influence on the lives of all 
others. Every moment of our existence 
we are the unconscious tools of des- 
tiny; but there are moments when it 
looks almost as if destiny had pre- 
selected a given person to be on a 
given spot to perform a given service 
at a given time. 

This was very much my case in the 
affair of Saint Francis Xavier’s sandal. 

The revolution having been engi- 
neered by all the free-thinking elements 
of the nation, the new Portuguese re- 
public started out with an avowed anti- 
religious character. Priest-hunting and 
nun-baiting were the order of the day. 
One evening, while I was at dinner at 
the Café Martinho on the Rocio Square, 
people came running from all direc- 
tions. “Los padres, los padres!” they 
cried: the story was that the fathers 
of the great Jesuit college of Quelhas, 
not far from the center of the city, 
were firing on the people from the 
tower of their church. I knew a little 


apart, I could not for a moment credit 
clerics of their intelligence and back- 
ground with being so singularly ill-ad- 
vised as to provoke public opinion in 
its current inflamed state. Several cab- 
loads of patriots, brandishing rifles and 
revolvers, were passing at this moment. 
I leaped unasked into one of the cabs 
and went off to investigate. 

Quelhas, a large cluster of buildings 
grouped about a church and encircled 
by a high wall, presented an extraor- 
dinary spectacle. There were cavalry 
and infantry about; there were machine 
guns; there were even field-pieces. And 
all this armada was blazing madly 
away at the college, which, to judge 
by the silence on the other side of the 
high white wall, was completely de- 
serted. No matter. Shells went crash- 
ing into the tower, machine guns rat- 
tled, rifle bullets whined and pattered 
among the trees. For how long this 
brisk bombardment was kept up, I am 
unable to say. It looked like a long 
siege. I had spent but little time in 
bed since my arrival in Lisbon, so, 
picking a convenient resting place on 
the running-board of a car, I lay down 
and, the racket notwithstanding, 
promptly fell asleep. 

When I awoke the firing had ceased. 


*1938. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 429 pp. $3.50. 
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There were voices beyond the wall— 
the troops were inside. Fearing that I 
should be stopped if I attempted to 
enter by the main gate, I started to 
climb the wall. I had got my hands 
on the coping when my legs were seiz- 
ed and I was dragged down to face a 
circle of chattering and gesticulating 
Portuguese soldiery. I should explain 
that my father had died in London 
but a month before and, as was the cus- 
tom, I was wearing a black suit and 
black tie. This, taken in conjunction 
with the fact that I was clean-shaven, 
was enough for the patriots about me. 
I was clearly a Jesuit, a spy. 

I had my passport, but none of my 
captors was able to read. I demanded 
to be brought before an officer, but no 
officer was forthcoming. I tried to ex- 
plain that I was a British newspaper 
man, but my halting Portuguese failed 
to register. I then dragged out my 
English-Portuguese conversation book, 
but all I could turn up at that some- 
what agitated moment was a sprightly 
dialogue about repairing a bicycle 
puncture. (“Give me, please, the rub- 
ber solution, a patch, powdered chalk!” 
—“With pleasure, Sir!”) Amid much 


excitement I was dragged to a group | 


of Lancers, a rope was fastened about 
my hands, and, encircled by horsemen, 
in the most approved manner of the 
captured spy, I was marched the long 
road back to the center of the city. 

I was glad to reach the headquarters 
of the Civil Government unscathed. It 
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was a lucky chance for me that I had 
previously paid my respects to the Gov- 
ernor, who spoke English. I was put 
in the guardroom while he was advis- 
ed (nobody ever seemed to go to bed 
in Lisbon in those days); I was brought 
before him, he recognized me, and I 
was released with apologies. 

At liberty, the next thing was to re- 
turn to Quelhas and discover what was 
going on. I found a taxi and reached 
the college as it was getting light. The 
place was wide open, the mob swarm- 
ing everywhere. Looting was in full 
swing. Quelhas was an important and 
entirely self-contained community, with 
its own workshops and printing press, 
and even its own brewery, and there 
were grand pickings. I met whole fam- 
ilies coming away with every imagin- 
able article—mattresses and bedding, 
cooking utensils, pictures, even furni- 
ture. The troops who were first in 
had evidently found liquor; many of 
the soldiers and national guards were 
drunk. 

In the church I witnessed scenes re- 
calling episodes of the French Revolu- 
tion. Drunken soldiers, draped in 
vestments, were at the altar, perform- 
ing a mock celebration of the Mass; 
others were going around knocking 
the heads off the statues. In the sac- 
risty men and women were tearing the 
lace, some of it beautiful old lace, from 
the surplices. They cried to me, 
“Everything belongs to the people! 
Help yourself!” 
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The community library was a wreck. 
The floor was strewn with books, some 
of them enormous black letter tomes 
of great age, from which pages had 
been ripped in handfuls. This last 
spectacle enraged me. Knowing the 
trend of the revolution, I realized it 
was useless to protest against sacrilege 
and desecration; I was a foreigner, and 
if the Portuguese Republicans wanted 
to be anti-clerical, it was their right. 
But I knew what treasures some of 
these old monkish libraries contained; 
and I felt sure that an enlightened lib- 
eral government would desire to con- 
serve such a storehouse of knowledge 
as the Jesuit library of Quelhas for the 
benefit of science. On leaving the col- 
lege, therefore, I drove straight to the 
house of Doctor Bernhardino Machado, 
the foreign minister of the new repub- 
lic, routed him from his bed—it was 
seven o'clock in the morning—and told 
him what was going on. “Your Ex- 
cellency at least should save the books 
before it is too late,” I told him. 

I had reckoned, however, without 
the ponderous pedantry of academic re- 
publicanism. His Excellency, a hale 
and hearty old gentleman with a large 
white beard, drew himself up in his 
pajamas. “The property of these mis- 
creants is forfeit to the sovereign Por- 
tuguese people,” he declared with owl- 
ish solemnity. “The people are in 
their right. I can do nothing. Good 
day!” 

Ever since the French Revolution our 
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masters, the people, have made a lot 
of fun out of the traditional foolishness 
of rank and privilege, from Queen 
Marie Antoinette’s probably apocryphal 
“Let them eat cake!” to King August 
of Saxony’s historic remark when told, 
in 1848, that revolution had broken out 
in Vienna, “Aber dirfen sie das?” (Is 
that allowed?) But in my experience 
the narrow-mindedness and obtuseness 
of academic socialism, from the Fa- 
bians down to the Communists of to- 
day, their unwillingness to compro- 
mise, and their “inverted snobbery,” as 
Rudyard Kipling once denounced it to 
me, run the dullards on the other side 
mighty close. 

But to return to Quelhas. As I 
wandered in and out of the picaresque 
scene I have described, I was hailed in 
excellent English by a sleek individual 
unexpectedly wearing an impeccable 
black morning coat girded with a belt 
from which a brace of automatic pis- 
tols hung in holsters. He informed me 
that he was a Lisbon businessman, an 
officer of the National Guard, and had 
at one time worked on the London 
stock exchange. Wouldn’t I like a 
souvenir?—I had only to help myself. 
Everything belonged to the people. 

I explained as tactfully as I might 
that I did not consider that looting fell 
within the functions of a foreign news- 
paper man. But presently we came to 
the Father Procurator’s office, strewn, 
like every other room in the place, with 
articles which the mob had dropped or 
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thrown away, and there on the floor I 
saw an old sandal lying. My curiosity 
was faintly aroused, for only friars 
wear sandals, and the Jesuits are not 
friars. So I stopped and picked up the 
sandal. 

It was very large and obviously well 
worn, although it was in good repair. 
A fragment of paper yellowed with age 
was gummed on the inside of the sole. 
I read, “Esto zapato e de San Fran- 
cisco Xaver.” 

I turned to my escort. “It says here 
in Spanish that this is Saint Francis 
Xavier's shoe,” I told him. He shrug- 
ged his shoulders indifferently. “We 
Portuguese are no longer interested in 
saints and such rubbish,” he informed 
me loftily. “But Francis Xavier was 
not only a great saint,” I protested. “He 
was a famous traveler, the first Euro- 
pean missionary to visit Japan, and a 
man of tremendous courage and char- 
acter.” 

I glanced at the sandal curiously, 
wondering whether it could really be 
authentic—the circumstances in which 
it had come to light suggested as much. 
I did not know a great deal about 
Saint Francis Xavier except that, apart 
from his saintly reputation, his career 
had been one of incredible adventure 
and that, after planting missions all 
through India and the Far East, worn 
out by fever and hardships, he had 
died in complete abandonment on an 
obscure Chinese island, his body being 
subsequently transferred to Goa, where 
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it reposes in a magnificent shrine. The 
sacred aspect of this relic of one who, 
together with Saint Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder, is revered as one of the 
two great Jesuit saints, did not occur 
to me then. My interest was stirred 
rather by the historical link with one of 
civilization’s greatest pioneers, known 
to history as “the Apostle of the In- 
dies.” I did not realize then, as I was 
to realize 20 years later, that in all 
probability the stout leather sole rest- 
ing on my palm had actually trod the 
forbidden soil of far Cathay. I said to 
my escort, “You told me I might take 
a souvenir. I’d like to have this old 
shoe, if you don’t want it,” to which, 
with languid contempt, my companion 
replied, “Please yourself!” 

So I thrust the sandal under my coat. 
My thought was that my mother, as a 
good Catholic, would value a genuine 
historical relic of a great saint. On re- 
turning to the hotel, I put the sandal 
in my suitcase and there it remained, 
tucked away among my shirts and 
pajamas, until I found time to despatch 
it to my mother in London. 

The rest I heard later. My mother 
was greatly impressed with the gift, 
which she showed about among her 
Catholic friends. The result was that 
one day she received the visit of a 
Jesuit, who explained that the sandal 
was one of the greatest treasures of the 
Jesuits and summarily demanded its 
return. 

But that was no way to talk to an 
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Irishwoman. My parent replied firmly 
that the sandal was her property, hav- 
ing been presented to her by her son, 
who had received it as a gift from the 
Portuguese authorities as part of the 
confiscated property of the Church. A 
demand was one thing, a request, an- 
other. Later, two emissaries from the 
Vicar-General of the Jesuits in Rome 
presented themselves. They were much 
more conciliatory. They said that the 
sandal was one of the few remaining 
personal relics of the saint and had 
been preserved for centuries at Quelhas 
as one of the Portuguese Jesuits’ most 
valued possessions. They asked that 
the sandal be restored to the Society, 
promising in return that my mother 
and I would be gratefully remembered 
in their prayers. 

On that my mother capitulated. But 
one of my sisters, with a woman’s prac- 
tical sense, thinking that a memento of 
this august relic should remain in the 
family, took an old razor blade and 
shaved a small sliver of leather off the 
welt. When I was in London for 
Christmas my mother told me the 
story; but, still not absolutely certain 
in my mind as to the sandal’s authen- 
ticity, I could not help reflecting that 
maybe the tale had become a little ex- 
aggerated in the telling. 

Twenty years elapsed. In 1930 my 
wife and I visited the Seville Exhibi- 
tion. One of its principal buildings 
was devoted to the work of the Span- 
ish missionaries through the ages, an 
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extraordinarily interesting display. The 
largest hall was dedicated to the life 
and work of the first and greatest of 
the missionaries, Saint Francis Xavier. 
In the center, raised high in honor and 
contained in silver reliquaries, were 
four personal of the saint, 
brought from the reliquary of the 
Chapel Royal at Madrid—his crucifix, 
biretta and staff, and his sandal. 
Something told me immediately that 
it was my old shoe. In incredulous be- 
wilderment I approached the dais. The 
relic was bedded on crimson velvet and 
enshrined in glass and silver, but it 
was the sandal of Quelhas right 
enough—the yellowing paper tab still 
adhered to the inside of the sole and, 
God bless me, I could see the mark on 
the welt where my sister, Hyacinth, had 
plied her blade. I learned subsequent- 
ly that, as the saint lay dying in a 
wretched hovel on the island of Chang- 
chuensang, off the coast of Canton, the 
only person present, besides his native 
servant, was the Dutch skipper of a 
Chinese junk, with whom Xavier had 
arranged to sail to Canton in a last 
effort to get permission to land on the 
Chinese mainland. Even in his lifetime 


relics 


Xavier’s reputation for saintliness was 
established, even with the buccaneers 
and cutthroats with whom he was so 
often obliged to take ship on his 
travels, and when he expired, the 
Dutch skipper appropriated his sandals 
as a memento. One of these seems to 
have found its way to Quelhas. 
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It is strange that, of all the hundreds should have fallen into the hands of 
of people who streamed through the one who might have been relied on 
College of Quelhas that day, the sandal to preserve it for posterity. 
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The Real McCoy 


The Loyalist propaganda factory issued the following story which 
was featured in most American newspapers: 

A Loyalist corporal, Moreno, stood alone on the field of battle. 
Thirteen Italian tanks bravely attacked him. The 13 tanks banged 
away at Moreno with their machine guns. Disdainful of the leaden hail, 
Moreno destroyed two of the tanks, disabled others. The rest, now real- 
izing what they were up against, turned tail and ran away. From the 
captured tanks, Moreno took the following prisoners: a captain, a 
lieutenant, two sergeants, and a number of privates, and marched them 
back to the Leftist lines. 

If the Loyalist propaganda bureau were handling the news in this 
country, we might see items like the following in the papers: 

Pittsburgh. One of the largest throngs in the history of Pittsburgh 
yesterday packed the stadium to witness the football game between 
Corporal Moreno and the University of Pittsburgh. At 1:30 p. m. 
the warriors of Pittsburgh trotted out on the gridiron, as the Smoky 
City cheering section went into a frenzy of acclaim. A few minutes 
later Corporal Moreno came slowly out and sat on the bench. His 
head coach, line coach and backfield coach warned him not to throw 
any forward passes. Moreno won the toss, elected to kick. Marshall 
Goldberg caught the ball, came down the field behind ten blockers. 
Moreno pushed the blockers aside, tackled Goldberg hard. On a reverse, 
Cassiano hit the left side of the line, was stopped cold by Moreno. Next 
Moreno threw Goldberg for a loss on an attempted end run. Pittsburgh 
kicked, Moreno recovering on his own 30. Moreno crashed the weak 
side of the Pittsburgh line for 60 yards. He tore through center for a 
touchdown on the next play. Pittsburgh made only one first down 
the first half, two in the second. Final score, Moreno 42, Pittsburgh 0. 

“The Parader” in America (4 Feb. °39). 











Captain of the Kong Ning 


Irishman in China 


His mame was Michael Mac- 
Carthy, and he was captain of the 
Kong Ning, a river steamer that runs 
from Hong Kong to Wuchow. He died 
on the last day of last September. 

The river steamer is a special insti- 
tution in China. It is a natural de- 
velopment of the river craft that for 
numberless ages have used the great 
waterways as the chief paths of com- 
munication. 

On the west river, the mighty Si 
Kiang, there are many of these steam- 
ers. They run from Hong Kong up 
through the western part of the huge 
province of Kwangtung and _ into 
Kwangsi, where the river capital of 
that province, Wuchow, marks the 
end of the part of the river that is 
navigable all the year round by the 
larger steamers. Taking all these 
boats together, there are scores of offi- 
cers on them: captains, ship’s officers, 
engineers, and of them all the best 
known by far was Michael MacCarthy, 
captain of the Kong Ning. Everyone 
knew him, and knew he was an Irish- 
man. 

To be the best-known man of all 
these, who were men of all nationali- 
ties who had adventured on every sea, 
one had to be something of a “char- 
acter.” And that, Captain MacCarthy 


By T. F. RYAN, SJ. 
Condensed from The Irish Monthly* 


certainly was. He was equally well- 
known for his fiery temper and for his 
generous heart. His independence and 
his courage went parallel. He feared 
no one, and took orders from no one. 
Any kind of crooked dealing was so 
abhorrent to him that he worked him- 
self into a fury at the mere mention 
of it, and when he was angry he had a 
command of language that was start- 
ling in its originality. He had a rich 
brogue that was part of himself; one 
could not imagine him losing or 
changing it, for the rugged sincerity of 
the man forbade any affectation. To 
hundreds of people he was the typical 
Irishman. 

To many, this river run is one of 
deadly monotony. Whether or not it 
was so to Captain MacCarthy in the 
beginning, I do not know. I doubt 
that it was, for I cannot imagine him 
finding anything dull. The upward 
run on the river journey takes three 
or four days, according to the season 
and the strength of the flood; the re- 
turn takes two or three. There are a 
few halts on the way. One is for some 
hours, at the only point where a rail- 
way touches the river; all the others 
are brief. Then there is a day’s delay 
at Wuchow before the return journey 
is begun. This was the course of Cap- 
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tain MacCarthy’s life for many years. 
Whenever a boat stops, the sampans 
swarm about it, looking for passengers 
to bring to shore, or with things to 
sell, or in the hope of buying some- 
thing or getting something for noth- 
ing. Each sampan is a home. There 
is rarely a man on board, for the men 
work on the land or on somealarger 
boats, but there are women and chil- 
dren in abundance. These boat people 
can be very troublesome, for they get 
in the way of the boats and the people 
on them, and they have the name of 
being very ready to steal if they get the 
chance. Most captains of the river 
steamers have cross things to say about 
them, and none had so many cross 
things to say as Captain MacCarthy, 
but these people were his best friends 
on earth. They were afraid of him, 
but they idolized him; he abused them, 
but he was their friend and benefactor. 

How it all began I do not know. | 
imagine that he must have seen some- 
one who came on the ship for some 
purpose or another with a sore hand 
or foot, and, after having roundly 
abused him—or more likely her—for 
not caring for it properly, told him 


brusquely to come on board the next. 


time the boat was passing and he 
would attend to it. The next time he 
would look out for him, and if he did 
not turn up he had better keep out 
of the way of the Kong Ning in the 
future. But, of course, the man, or 
woman, would turn up, and after a few 
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remarks about the incredible foolishness 
of letting a wound get into this con- 
dition, MacCarthy would treat it with 
the delicacy of a woman, all the time 
making inquiries about the family, 
and especially the children. And on 
the next return he would be on the 
lookout for the patient again, and, 
when he had tended him, would gruffly 
thrust into his hand a bag of biscuits 
or dried fruit for the little ones. 

It must have begun in some way 
like this, for that was the way it went 
on. At every halt the poor people came 
to talk to him. It was not the usual 
importunate people looking for money 
—he would have swept these off the 
deck like a whirlwind—but suffering 
people coming to their friend. In Hong 
Kong he was none too courteous to 
well-to-do persons who came on board, 
but at the ports of call the poor were 
welcome. He did not gush over them 
or give out gifts indiscriminately; in 
fact, he generally began by abusing 
them and telling them that he was not 
a doctor and asking why they did not 
go to the hospital, but he had what 
they needed all the same, and he gave 
generously. Often after the interviews 
his jaw was set and his face flushed 
from the continual protests that he was 
making about their negligence, but his 
eyes were not angry. And if they were 
in real need they never went empty- 
handed. 

Who can tell of the hundreds of 
people that he made happy during 
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those ten years on the west river? He 
did not hide his interest in the poor 
people, but he gave no details. If you 
were on the deck when he joined 
the boat on the day it was leaving 
Hong Kong, you would see him come 
on board with arms piled with parcels 
of all kinds. And if you had his con- 
fidence, he would make offhand re- 
marks about a bit of pink cloth for a 
little one’s new suit, or a pair of shoes, 
or a woolly cap for a child, or 100 
other little things that showed an 
abounding goodness of heart. And 
there was always medicine for the sick. 

Yet this was the smallest part of his 
kindness for the poor boat people. 
There was his work for the education 
of the children. Though his gruffness 
covered a good deal of shyness, he was, 
i believe, passionately fond of children. 
I have often watched him when some 
poor woman came to tell of a sickness 
or of some family worry. The woman 
would have a child strapped on to her 
back, and, if the child would open its 
eyes and look at the captain, he would 
light up with delight and pinch its 
cheeks, and if it smiled MacCarthy was 
no longer the rather terrible captain of 
the Kong Ning but a very soft, very 
lovable old man playing with a child. 
Some of the little children that he saw 
in this way wound their way into his 
heart, and as they grew up he asked 
their mothers to let him do something 
for them. How many he helped will 
never be known, but in country schools 


and in village schools and in convents 
and colleges in Hong Kong, his pro- 
tégés were educated. If they succeeded 
in the first stage he advanced them to 
the second, and no father could be 
more pleased with the litele triumphs 
of his sons than he was with their suc- 
cesses. 

One with a generous soul such as 
his could not do things by halves, and 
he was not satisfied with paying for 
his little friends’ schooling and then 
leaving them alone. Every time he 
went to Hong Kong his days were 
spent in a round of visits to the schools 
where the children were boarded, or to 
the families to whom he had entrusted 
them. These were the days he lived 
for. He went with bulging pockets 
and he never forgot birthdays, or, what 
was more—wonderful man—the birth- 
days of his little ones’ friends. But 
there was nothing mawkish about his 
affection; he was not merely enjoying 
himself by playing the guardian to the 
children, he had a practical interest in 
their progress; and if he lavished care 
on them he followed carefully, too, 
their progress in studies, and never 
failed to examine carefully their school 


_feports. He was lucky—or perhaps, 


wise—in his choice. Those whom he 
selected for care proved worthy of it. 
Perhaps there were some who disap- 
pointed him; if there were he never 
spoke of them. His “children” not 
only repaid him by success in their 
studies but also by affection, When his 
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ship arrived on a day that was not a 
school day, one of them would invar- 
iably be at the wharf to meet him. He 
seemed to have arranged it so that they 
would meet him on different occasions, 
for he must have sensed the possibility 
of jealousy. In the way in which he 
arranged everything I imagine that 
each of his charges thought herself— 
they were mostly, but not all, girls— 
first in his affection. 

All the children were pagans when 
he took them under his wing. He 
never indicated to them in any way 
that he wished them to be Catholics, 
but he sent them to Catholic schools 
and let the environment do the rest. 
He had an enormous respect for the 
Sisters. I have known few people who 
held nuns in such reverence. He must 
have spoken of them in terms of such 
respect to the girls that he sent to the 
convents that they looked on the Sisters 
with something of his reverence. And 
one by one the little girls came to him 
on the deck of his boat and took his 
hand and asked him as their guardian 
if they might become Catholics. He 
probably answered them without any 
enthusiasm in his voice, for that was 


his way, saying that they could do so . 


if they wanted; but the little ones must 
have learned to know their gruff bene- 
factor by this time, and to read the 
dancing joy in his eyes. 

To speak about his religion is diff- 
cult, for it was so much a part of him- 
self. He never paraded it, but there 
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was not a living soul who knew him 
that did not know him for a Catholic. 
Missionaries always chose his ship 
when they could, for he had a portable 
altar on board and loved to set it up 
in his cabin and serve Mass. A strange 
priest would barely have set foot on 
the deck before the captain saw him 
and was at his side welcoming him 
and asking him if he would say Mass 
the following morning. Any hour was 
the same to him, early or late, just as 
the priest desired. And when the time 
came, and the priest went to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, everything was ready. No 
sacristan of a convent chapel could 
have things in better order: there were 
spotless linen, fresh hosts, the wine and 
water ready in the cruets, the brass 
candlesticks shining, the candles light- 
ed, and the captain standing by as 
meekly as any altar-boy waiting to 
serve. It is often oppressively hot in 
South China, even in the early morn- 
ing, and custom allows the officers to 
go about in the most abbreviated of 
clothes, but Captain MacCarthy was al- 
ways dressed in full uniform when he 
served Mass. 

The stories about him were number- 
less, and those that traveled farthest 
were those that told of his more tur- 
bulent experiences. One, at any rate, 
got into the papers, for the event 
brought him before the court. He had 
gone to see one of his little girl pro- 
tégés whom he had placed with a fam- 
ily in a crowded district of the city. 
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He went in a rickshaw to the house, 
and the little girl was on the lookout 
for him, and when he came near she 
ran out and down the street to meet 
him. When he saw her he jum ped oft 
the rickshaw to greet her. It happened 
that one floor of the house before 
which they met was some kind of a 
club. There were men on the veranda, 
looking down, and, when they saw the 
little girl running to meet him, there 
were some cat-calls and an unpleasant 
expression. That was enough for Mac- 
Carthy. He rushed into the house and 
up the stairs and in an instant the men 
in the club saw and heard and felt 
him in their midst. He had no weap- 
on, but he had a serviceable pair of 
fists and knew how to use them. There 
were said to be about 30 in the club- 
room, but he cleared it, sending some 
to the ground and pitching others 
down the stairs. A few escaped to a 
higher floor, so, to make sure he omit- 
ted no one, he visited each floor and 
cleared everyone out of the whole 
house. It was an epic fight and the 
talk of the town for a long time. But 
the captain was arrested. When he 
appeared before the court, he admitted 
the assault, told his story and, lest there 
might be any mistake, said he was 
ready to do the same all over again 
on any similar occasion. The magis- 
trate spoke sternly about the serious- 
ness of taking the law into one’s own 
hands, imposed a fine—and then came 
down from the bench and shook his 





hand with warmth and ceremony. 

MacCarthy was one of these men 
whose name might well become legend- 
ary on the west river. Certain it is 
that stories will be told about him for 
years to come. Yet they will probably 
not tell half that deserves to be known 
and remembered about him. The 
worthier half will, without any doubt, 
remain only partly told. At his funeral 
all kinds of people met, priests, ship- 
ping officials, officers and men repre- 
senting every river and coastal boat in 
port, Chinese directors of the company 
with which he worked, and a great 
number of people unknown to each 
other. There was a crowd of poor 
Chinese women, many of them seemed 
to be amahs (servants), some were very 
poor persons who almost certainly had 
never been in a Catholic cemetery be- 
fore. What their individual debt to 
Captain MacCarthy was no one knew, 
but they were all weeping bitterly. It 
is not often that Chinese are seen in 
tears at a European’s grave in Hong 
Kong, but no one was surprised to see 
it happen at the graveside of Captain 
MacCarthy. The little girls whom he 
had educated were there, weeping bit- 
terly and almost inconsolable. 

“You never said good-bye to me,” 
was the heart-rending cry of one little 
girl, who repeated it again and again, 
for her only friend was gone. 

His memory will not die. They have 
long memories and grateful hearts, 
these simple people. 










































By JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 


Condensed from America* 


Judging by all that is of public 
record as to the recent Pan-American 
Conference at Lima, Peru, are we to 
consider the conference as a “success” 
or a “failure”? We did not get at 
Lima the alliance for defense of the 
Western Hemisphere against aggres- 
sion from abroad which apparently was 
aimed at from official quarters in this 
country. We learned there some ter- 
ribly unpleasant lessons. We reaped a 
certain amount of ridicule and igno- 
miny. From that standpoint it may be 
necessary to consider the conference a 
failure. 

The attitude of the big stick, of mili- 
taristic imperialism, was buried long 
before the Lima Conference. Business 
has long worn sackcloth in repentance 
for our disregard of Latin-American 
commercial psychology. But there still 
remains much unpleasant awakening 
as to the damage wrought to Pan- 
American relations by the use of anti- 
Catholic bigotry as an instrument of 
international policy. Much too long has 
the spiritual 
along a twofold line: on the Funda- 
mentalist and traditional; and on the 
line of supposed liberalism. 

As an example of the Fundamental- 
ist sort of thing we can look at the 
first page of the Christian Advocate, 
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Painful Awakening at Lima 


Diplomacy in the dark 


Methodist Church organ, for Dec. 15, 
1938. This leading article is entitled: 
Can Jesus Christ Live in Peru? by E. 
Stella Cass, with the sub-title: “A per- 
tinent question as the American repub- 
lics meet at Lima.” The first three of 
the article’s five paragraphs read: 

“There is no other country in the 
world where one meets the outward 
semblance of the people’s religion as in 
Peru... 

“The pity is that there seems to be 
no evidence of the consciousness of the 
Resurrection of the Living Savior, the 
hope of humanity, either in the out- 
ward symbols or in the hearts of the 
people. And the great teachers of the 
Church seem to have missed the very 
heart of our Savior’s teaching of love, 
of truth, of honesty and of human 
brotherhood. .. . 

“The boys and girls of our (Meth- 
odist) mission schools are surprised and 
mystified that acts of truthfulness and 
honesty are considered essential attri- 
butes of Christian behavior. . . . Their 
religious life has been outward rites 
and observances and not a quickening 
of the spirit in a realization of the 
love of God, the brotherhood of 
Christ.” 

I am not concerned with what par- 
ticular experiences may have prompted 
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the missionary to write this balderdash. 
k But I am very much concerned with 
the effect on our international relations 
that the reading of such utterances 
must necessarily produce upon the de- 


. cent religious and Catholic people of 
:. Peru, and there are millions of such. 
r Do they hear of them? They do. Such 
q utterances are now translated and 
if quoted in South American magazines. 

Those words concern the state of re- 
. ligion in a city where 300 years ago 
d two Dominican lay brothers, Blessed 
™ Martin de Porres and Blessed John 

Masias, one a Negro and the other 
e a white lad, set an example of fra- 
. ternal charity, of skill and wisdom in 
e social organization and social relief, 
t- that the two continents have never sur- 
- passed. Were these men to rise from 
- the grave today and discuss the total 
y lack of charitable institutions, the prev- 
-, alence of mob violence and of social 
- degeneracy down Tobacco Roads of 


the U. S. where none but the Funda- 
mentalist Gospel has been preached 


1 
d from the time of first settlement, the 
d authors of such slurs upon our South- 
:. ern neighbors might find plenty to 
. think about at home in the U. S. 
5 The point at issue is not how much 
or how little these people practice their 
" religion. The point is that they are 
f stung to the quick by our empty- 
headed American assumption that they 
. are necessarily inferior, a lesser breed 
d of beings, because they professs Ca- 
tholicism. And as their religion 
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awakes, their pride wakes with it. 

Anglo-Saxon non-Catholics simply 
cannot imagine how any people can 
feel a great national pride in their 
Catholicism. When people of the Latin 
races, in Europe or America show signs 
of such a pride, even the Anglo-Saxon 
“liberal” feels it must all be a horrible 
delusion. And when the lives of Latin 
Catholics are sublimely consistent with 
their pride in Catholicism, as occurs in 
countless instances from the days of 
Don Alfaro to the present, it seems to 
be agony to the Anglo-Saxon non- 
Catholic mind to admit it. 

In Mexico our policy has been as 
close to an official protection of anti- 
religious Socialism as it is possible for 
one country to give another. It is “im- 
perialism” in reverse. We have praised, 
studied, applauded, set up as modes 
even for imitation in the U. S. those 
assaults upon religion and morality 
which were supposed to represent the 
soul of the Mexican people. We have 
sided with the “liberators” and “the 
builders of a new era.” No Latin- 
American artist has ever received a 
tenth of the welcome in the U. S. as 
that accorded to Diego Rivera. 

The “liberal” attitude has been to 
espouse the avowedly anti-Catholic and 
revolutionary elements in the Southern 
lands, especially in Mexico and Peru, 
where the Aprista movement has long 
enjoyed the protection of advanced 
North American thought. Two types 
of Americans contribute to this phe- 
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nomenon: those who are inspired by 
a real hatred either of the Catholic 
Church in particular, or of religion in 
general; the other, those who are well- 
meaning and inoffensive, but com- 
pletely deluded as to the real ideals and 
strivings of the nations which they 
wish to befriend. 

The strongest bond of unity in this 
whole Pan-American field is not eco- 
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nomic or commercial interdependence, 
but the Catholic Faith which these na- 
tions possess in common with 20,000- 
000 citizens of the U. S. and over 
4,000,000 in Canada. This bond of 
unity lies in our custody as Catholics. 
Is it not about time that we rouse our- 
selves and insist that American diplo- 
macy recognize this bond in the pur- 
suit of inter-American harmony? 
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It Does Follow 


Mr. Arnold Lunn, speaking in Buffalo, mentioned a debate he had 
had with a certain Communist. It seems that, in the course of the debate, 
he (Lunn) pointed out the existence in Russia of a penal law by which 
children could be executed for small crimes of theft. His opponent, in 
rebuttal, could not deny the law; but by way of assurance he stated that 
as a matter of fact very few children were actually executed. “All I had 
to do for the remainder of the debate,” Mr. Lunn said, “was to keep 
repeating the refrain: ‘In the New Utopia of Russia very few children 
are executed for theft.’” 

Apart from the dialectical cleverness of Mr. Lunn, there is this to be 
noted. Granted the fundamental Communistic premises that man is 
composed solely of matter, and is valuable only insofar as he is useful 
to the State, there is no reason why even children should not be executed 
for theft. This is indeed a horrible thought. But inexorable logic will 
have it so. A child who steals is bad for the State; and, since he is only 
matter, like the dog, there is no reason why he shouldn’t be shot down 
just like a dog. There, in all its naked ugliness, is Communism. If 
you can stomach that, you must have an iron digestive system. 

From The Canisius Quarterly (Winter, 1939). 











Satire for modernists 


Once upon a time an inventor 
made an instrument by which he could 
listen in to the Past. 

Being a shy man, he kept himself 
to himself and told nobody of his in- 
vention; but he found his new instru- 
ment more entertaining than his radio, 
and would sit for hours listening in to 
Queen Victoria scolding Prince Albert, 
or to Mr. Gladstone saying whatever 
he did say in 1868. 

One evening he was discovered using 
his instrument by a young reporter of 
the Daily Standard. “It’s a scoop!” the 
reporter cried, and ran straight off and 
telephoned his newspaper. 

The invention, as news, was a tre- 
mendous success. The editor of the 
Daily Standard himself wrote a column 
explaining that the instrument was a 
striking example of British enterprise. 
The Federation of British Industries 
issued a statement that it would be 
good for trade. Scientists said that it 
would enlarge the field of human 
knowledge, and the editor of the Daily 
Standard ordered a symposium on “If 
I could listen in on the Past, which 
scene would I choose, and why?” 

The dean sat down to write his con- 
tribution, explaining that of all past 
scenes he would prefer to hear the 
one in which the Calvinist, John Knox, 


Second Coming 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY 


Condensed from The Catholic Virginian* 


denounced Mary, Queen of Scots. But 
when he came to say why he preferred 
this, he found no good reason, except 
the true one, which was that he dis- 
liked all women and thought well of 
their detractors; but this, he felt, was 
not Good Journalism. 

So he sat biting his pen and con- 
templating a row of his own published 
works on Plotinus, Origen, the British 
Empire and other sacred subjects; and 
as he looked at them he had a great 
idea. 

Three mornings later the readers of 
the Daily Standard \eft their breakfast 
bacon while they repeated to each 
other, “Can it be true? Surely it can’t 
be true.” 

For the dean had written that the 
invention was an instrument chosen 
by God Himself to enable man to 
hear the very Voice of the Redeemer. 
For 2,000 years the world had tried to 
reconstruct from the inspired frag- 
ments of the Gospels the full record 
of His tremendous doctrine. The time 
had come to confess that man had 
failed. Scholars had argued, armies 
fought, and martyrs died because of 
man’s imperfect understanding. But 
now Science, the handmaid, not the 
enemy of Religion, had wrought the 
miracle, and men might listen again, 
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not only to the true Sermon on the 
Mount, not only to the evidence of 
the Resurrection, but to all those les- 
sons which had never been recorded, 
to the full story of that perfect life. 

The first time, wrote the dean, that 
the Voice of God was heard on earth, 
the world was unprepared for it. So- 
ciety was ignorant, the listeners few, 
the words went unrecorded. The Jews, 
a servile and uncultured people, proved 
quite unworthy of their splendid privi- 
lege, and responded only by the Cruci- 
fixion. But when God spoke a second 
time the world would be awaiting 
Him. He would speak not to a group 
of Jewish fishermen, but to a great 
democratic people. The whole re- 
sources of science and learning would 
lie at His disposal. Now would be 
no indifference, no misunderstanding. 
Suddenly, as in the twinkling of an 
eye, society would be changed. World- 
liness and materialism, selfishness and 
sloth, would flee away forever, and 
we should be summoned to a new cru- 
sade for righteousness and true religion. 

The effect of the dean’s letter was 
instantaneous. Letters poured in to the 
inventor. Questions were asked in the 


House of Commons. Special services . 


were held in every church and chapel. 
A rich manufacturer of wireless instru- 
ments offered to finance the manufac- 
ture of a new, larger instrument ca- 
pable of listening in to Palestine 2,000 
years ago. He would write off the cost 
as advertising expenses. 
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The offer was accepted, the instru- 
ment made, the public informed, and 
a date fixed for the first hearing. 

But then the trouble began. 

The Daily Standard having acquired 
exclusive rights on the instrument, de- 
manded that nothing should be heard 
save through its columns or under its 
auspices. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury considered that the invention 
should be placed in a consecrated 
building—Westminster Abbey or St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The Nonconformists 
all protested that the Established 
Church had no monopoly of the Word 
of God, and the Rationalist Press de- 
clared that, this being a matter for 
scientific evidence, the sooner it was 
socialized the better. The Times 
brought out a special supplement on 
Church, Empire and the Voice of God, 
but took no line that could offend the 
Government. 

At length a compromise was reached. 
The instrument remained where it had 
been constructed, in the inventor’s 
house, but the Archbishop was per- 
mitted to bless the real estate, which 
had just been acquired by the Daily 
Standard. The instrument was con- 
nected by wireless with loud-speakers 
placed in every public hall and church 
and chapel in the Kingdom. The King 
and Queen consented to attend a first 
reception service at Westminster Ab- 
bey, and the Daily Standard organized 
a vast meeting in Wembley Stadium, 
at which its readers could hear the 
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first words spoken by the Voice. 
The day arrived; the crowds col- 
lected; the massed bands of guards 
in the arena played the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Led by a world-famed con- 
tralto, the audience joined in the com- 
munity singing of “Abide With Me.” 
Then the massed bands played a great 
fanfare on their trumpets. The people 
rose and stood in breathless silence. 
Then, out of the silence, amplified 
on the hundreds of loud-speakers, the 
Voice spoke. The people listened. At 
first they listened with awe, then with 
bewilderment, then with increasing 
agitation. For the Voice spoke in a 
completely unknown language. They 
could not understand a word of it. 
The editor of the Daily Standard, 
listening in at his private office, flung 
off his hat in a rage. “Something’s 
gone wrong. The instrument’s out of 
order. Phone to the inventor at once 
and tell him that if he lets us down, 
I'll have him hounded out of England. 
It’s a farce. It’s a flop. With the King 
listening, too, it’s an insult to His 
Majesty. Why, a hitch here will send 
our circulation down by 35 per cent.” 
But the inventor declared that noth- 
ing was wrong with his instrument. 
The voices that they heard were indeed 
voices, speaking in Galilee 2,000 years 
ago, and speaking, as might be ex- 
pected, in Aramaic dialect. “Did you 
think,” asked the inventor with sur- 
prise, “that they would speak in 
English?” 


As that was, indeed, just what the 
editor had expected, there really was 
nothing to say. Being a man of initia- 
tive, however, he had a microphone 
connected with the loud-speakers at the 
stadium, and informed the waiting 
public that they had heard at last the 
authentic Voice of God. This fact 
alone would be sufficient to transform 
the whole course of their lives, but in 
order to make the Voice not only heard 
but comprehensible, English transla- 
tions would be published henceforward 
serially in the Daily Standard until the 
sacred record was complete. 

Having done that, the editor wrote 
to all the known scholars of Semitic 
language, offering immense salaries to 
those who could translate archaic Ara- 
maic. Contrary to his expectation, the 
response was not immediate. In spite 
of its circulation of 3,000,000, very few 
scholars read the Daily Standard; and 
when approached personally, one de- 
clared that he was correcting examina- 
tion papers for the Final Honors School 
of Oriental languages and did not wish 
to be disturbed. Another was excavat- 
ing remains in Mesopotamia; a third 
was due to sail for a summer school in 
San Francisco; a fourth stated that he 
had never read the Daily Standard, 
never wished to, and refused to co- 
operate in any enterprise organized by 
the Daily Standard. 

A learned Unitarian quarreled with 
an Anglo-Catholic about the transla- 
tion of the first sentence that he heard, 
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and the inventor himself, worn out 
by wrangling and discussion, suc- 
cumbed to influenza and died after 
three days’ distressing illness. 

His death was followed by extraor- 
dinary demonstrations. The Daily 
Standard, relying on the work of quite 
inferior scholars, published each morn- 
ing a translated extract which it de- 
clared to be an authentic interpretation 
of the Voice. The scholars, bound to 
secrecy, shut up in their office, listened 
day and night to sounds recorded by 
the instrument. But as in Palestine 
2,000 years before, the Voice did not 
immediately reveal Itself to listeners 
as the Voice of God, so now in Fleet 
Street, it was difficult to distinguish 
the speaker of the words received. 
Sometimes the sentences recorded 
seemed quite trivial, sometimes incom- 
prehensible, and it was quite impos- 
sible to translate the unfamiliar dialect. 
Yet each day the scholars had to be 
ready with their copy, that the Daily 
Standard might not disappoint its read- 
ers. On one occasion, after the publi- 
cation of a profoundly eloquent address 
on righteousness, the scholars discov- 
ered that it had been spoken by a 
Pharisee who was later condemned by 
the Voice for his hypocrisy. The schol- 
ars immediately informed the editor, 
asking him to publish an acknowledg- 
ment of error, but he replied by his 
usual formula, “The Daily Standard 
never makes mistakes,” and told them 
to get on with their own business. 
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For the sales of the Daily Standard 
were now quite unprecedented. No 
scoop in the whole history of journal- 
ism equalled this. From every country 
in the world came orders from millions 
of excited readers, longing for the new 
revelation which should change their 
lives. 

The International Federation of 
Trades Unions summoned a special 
conference at Amsterdam to discuss 
the bearing upon trade union regula- 
tions of the command that those who 
have been bidden to walk one mile 
should walk two, and the National 
Savings Association made a plea for 
the suppression of those injunctions to 
“take no thought for the morrow.” 
The threat of the command to sell all 
and give it to the poor resulted in a 
slump on the Stock Exchange. 

The Zionists petitioned the Govern- 
ment for police protection, and the 
British Patriots, after a meeting in the 
Albert Hall, led a demonstration 
through London against Jews, Free- 
masons, Theosophists and Revolution- 
aries, which ended in a free fight out- 
side the offices of the Daily Standard. 

This was the signal for widespread 


- unrest. An attempt was made by the 


Evening Express to break the monopo- 
ly of the Daily Standard. The instru- 
ment had to be placed under armed 
protection after a raid by two cooperat- 
ing gangs of robbers to kidnap it and 
carry it off to Scotland. Battles be- 
tween armed eavesdroppers, seeking to 
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hear sentences from the instrument, 
and the police guarding it, became a 
daily item in the news. The police at 
last were given orders from the Home 
Office to shoot at sight anybody found 
tampering with the instrument. Final- 
ly, a learned Jew, employed as a trans- 
lator, quarreled with a Presbyterian 
scholar about the translation of a cer- 
tain passage, and in the heat and strain 
of the controversy, was hit upon the 
head and died. 

Religious fanaticism, sectarian con- 
troversy, bitterness and jealousy in- 
creased each day. It appeared likely 
that, if these things continued, mob 
violence, murder, and possibly even 
war, could hardly be avoided. 

None watched these events with 
greater concern and foreboding than 
the dean. He felt himself responsible. 
Had he been content to praise the 
admirable Knox, had his journalistic 
acumen not overcome his better judg- 
ment, bloodshed and misery, violence 
and scandal, would have been avoided. 
Men would still have ignored the Gos- 
pels, or each would have continued to 
interpret them according to his own 
immediate interest. 

The dean repented his vainglorious 
action. One night he went by himself 
to the inventor’s house. As the most 
distinguished ecclesiastical journalist on 
the Daily Standard, he was at once 
admitted, the guards believing that he 
had come to write up a new descrip- 
tive article on The Instrument in 
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Action. He went into the room where 
the invention stood, and knelt before 
its complex mechanism. 

“Oh, God,” he prayed, “Your Voice 
has spoken to us through the centuries, 
and always those who had ears to hear 
have heard, as You once warned us. 
We have heard, each according to his 
capacity. Two thousand years ago we 
were unprepared for Your high doc- 
trine; today, Lord, we are no more 
prepared. Whenever You speak we 
fall into strange madness. In Your 
Name we have slain, tortured, burned 
and persecuted; we have waged wars; 
we have thrust men into prison. When 
left alone, we can through patience 
learn a little kindliness, a little wisdom. 
The Churches have, through years of 
long endeavor, adapted Your teaching 
to the needs of men, remembering 
their difficulties and limitations. But 
when You speak, Your counsel of per- 
fection destroys our humble work of 
compromise. It is too high for us. We 
cannot stand it. Depart from us, for 
we are sinful men, Oh, Lord.” 

Then, raising the hatchet which he 
had brought with him for the purpose, 
he smashed the instrument. Hearing 
the noise, the guards rushed in and 
found him hurling the screws and nuts 
around the room. They fired, and he 
fell with a dozen bullets in his body. 

The destruction of the instrument 
was final, for since the death of the 
inventor nobody knew how to make 
another. The excitement aroused by 
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the possibility of obtaining full rec- 
ords of the Voice died down; indeed, 
many began to doubt whether It has 
ever been heard. 

The sales of the Daily Standard suf- 
fered a temporary decline, but this was 
received by the editor with the philo- 
sophic resignation of the really great. 
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“Ah, well,” he said, “I should have 
had to put a stop to it all myself some 
time; for though a stunt like that is 
excellent for circulation, the uncer- 
tainty and excitement is bad for busi- 
ness and puts a check on advertising. 
After all, taking it by and large, adver- 
tising matters more than circulation.” 


i} 


Women in Utopia 


One of my first vivid impressions was the sight of women working 
on construction of new railway tracks. The heaviest kind of manual 
labor which in civilized countries and particularly in the Americas is 
performed by men is done there by women. Barefoot, ragged, fur- 
rowed, tanned and dirty, women who have lost their sex toil through 
the long hours. 

I saw women working in foundries, tending high-temperatured 
furnaces; toiling before blazing streams of melting iron in infernal, ex- 
hausting labor, destructive of life and carrying such penalties as only 
strong men can resist. More than 60% of the farm labor is performed 
by women. Approximately 40% of the Russian women are in manual 
labor. Spoliation of the weaker sex is the result of the so-called Soviet 
emancipation of woman—the liberation of woman from the cook-stove. 


It is certain that she has been snatched from the home, from her 
family, from her husband and children, but only to lead her to other 
and cruel spheres, to other and harsher activities not in keeping with 
her sex or strength. If she has been placed on the same footing with 
men, it is not to enjoy the same social rights but to carry on the same 
bestial labors. 

The wages paid Russian workers do not permit one to feed or 
clothe others. The unhappy women of Russia are driven to prostitution 
to alleviate their poverty and to find some slight escape from the in- 
fernal position in which an inhuman government has placed them. 
Actually, in Russia, woman is exploited as a beast of burden. 


Abelardo L. Rodreguez (former President of Mexico) 
in El Universal quoted by N. C. W. C. News Service. 
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America, Land of Destiny 


Optimistic outlook 


By LAWRENCE J. KENNY, S.J. 


Condensed from the Catholic Historical Review* 


Every land, like every man, has a 
mission here on earth, a divinely chosen 
work to do. To Catholics nothing hap- 
pens by chance. High in heaven we 
see the “Mystic Weaver” sitting at His 
loom, bringing out of warp and woof 
the future of nations as of men, throw- 
ing His shuttle to and fro that in the 
outcome, after all the rattling and wild 
confusion, His Divine design may be 
unfolded in a tapestry of living his- 
tory, glorious beyond all human fancy; 
and we cannot fail to ask what is to 
be America’s place and part in the 
splendid production. 

The story of America happily begins 
with Christopher Columbus, a man 
whose personal character was as admir- 
able as his achievement was magnifi- 
cent. One of the giants of all time, he 
was one of the few men who fully 
realized that he lived to fulfill an eter- 
nal counsel, and he bent every power 
of all his wonderful energies to attain 
its accomplishment. We know that 
God chose the name of Abraham, and 
made him what that name signifies, 
the father of a multitude; so He also 
chose the name of Peter for the man 
who was to be the Rock foundation of 
the Church; and so He named others 
who were to figure largely in the work- 
ing out of His dispositions in the world 


government. It was not chance that 
he who was to bear back the olive 
branch of peace and hope, the an- 
nouncement of the finding of dry land 
to the peoples crowded in the little 
ark of Europe, was named Columbus, 
the dove. The significance of the name 
Christopher, however, is far more ex- 
uberantly rich in meaning than Colum- 
bus; Christopher, the Christ-bearer. 

We may admit that America was 
found on scores of occasions, if we 
wish, before the days of Columbus; 
this detracts nothing from the glory 
of his achievement. If America was 
found many times, it had one discov- 
erer. America was uncovered, discov- 
ered, by the Christ-bearer. See him 
standing on the deck of the Santa 
Maria. It was the outspread arms of 
Mary that protected him. When the 
cross is being carried Mary is sure to 
be near. 

The earliest islands found, the first 
fruits, were devoted to the Savior and 
His holy Mother, and named San Sal- 
vador and Immaculate Conception. All 
good men today regret that the new 
world was not given Columbus’ worthy 
name. Still, our hemisphere bears the 
name of one of God’s humble saints, 
the patron of Amerigo Vespucci; 
Amerigo or Emeric, whose - name 


*Catholic University of America, Brookland Sta., Washington, D. C. Oct., 1926. 
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means self-government, Liberty. 

After reciting the period of discovery 
all history books carry the student on 
to that of exploration and colonization. 
Following received methods, we must 
start at Jamestown, Va., with Captain 
John Smith in 1607. All the school 
histories take a slight backward glance 
from this date to tell of the futile ef- 
forts made by Sir Walter Raleigh; but 
not one of them, not even those in use 
in Catholic schools, makes the slightest 
reference to the Catholic colony that 
was established on the very site of 
Jamestown 81 years before 1607. This 
early settlement numbered 600, a popu- 
lation possibly never again gathered at 
the spot. The colony was not perma- 
nent; but no Jamestown settlement 
was ever permanent; the place is only 
a graveyard today. We mention Ra- 
leigh to make history interesting; and 
perhaps because—like cold-blooded 
murderers generally—he was so good 
a hater of such agents of justice as 
old Catholic Spain. 

But there was a man in that earlier 
colony whose life-story should prove 
as interesting. Then, too, in that col- 
ony, the Holy Sacrifice was first offered 
up, so far as we can indicate, within 
the limits of the original American 
states; and this perhaps by the man 
of whom we speak. A Dominican 
priest in the colony, Anthony Monte- 
sinos, issued the first Emancipation 
Proclamation in the new world. This 
proclamation was not a simple, casual 
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statement. It was an epoch-making 
event that stirred the world. 

Within 20 years after Columbus’ 
landing, enslavement of the Indians 
had become general, and was a profit- 
able business. Anthony Montesinos 
and three other sons of St. Dominic 
saw the evil. Montesinos prepared an 
expostulation which his brethren all 
signed. They knew their danger. 
Montesinos then proclaimed his views 
before an auditory that included the 
niece of King Ferdinand, and Diego 
Columbus, and the chief profiteers of 
the slave trade. An outcry was raised, 
in the Old World as well as the New. 
Montesinos crossed the ocean to defend 
himself. The Pope, at this early date, 
issued a Bull against the traffic in 
human beings; but notwithstanding the 
Bull of the Pope and the good will of 
King Ferdinand, the struggle con- 
tinued until all the Dominicans who 
had signed that document sealed their 
profession with their blood. It seems 


‘ Montesinos was slain by the Indians 


themselves, who imagined all Span- 
iards were slave hunters. 

The first of the martyrs on American 
soil (within the limits of the U. S.) 
was a Franciscan. In 1541 there came 
from Mexico a strange cavalcade led 
by Francisco Coronado. Historians lo- 
cate the terminus of this early expedi- 
tion near the present Fort Riley, Kan. 
A monument has been erected. There 
is another monument at Fort Riley in- 
dicating that here is located the central 
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point of the continental U. S. 

Coronado turned back to Mexico, 
disgraced and _ broken-hearted, but 
John, the son of St. Francis, with a 
little band of strange companions, 
determined to make his home in Kan- 
sas and bring salvation to these nations 
sitting in darkness. Before three years 
passed, on Nov. 30, 1544, he was slain 
by those he served; his companions 
brought back to Mexico the announce- 
ment of the death of Father Juan de 
Padilla. God is never in a hurry; but 
in the ages to come we may hope that 
the man-loving soul of this true son 
of Francis of Assisi, who poured out 
his blood on the altar-stone of our 
country, will be honored with the ac- 
claim of the Church. 

Look at the map of the continental 
U. S. Who can fail to marvel at the 
spot from which, in the Providence of 
God, the first martyr’s blood was to 
cry out for mercy on this land: the 
exact middle point of the nation! Two 
generations before Jamestown, Juan de 
Padilla’s blood fell like a seal upon 
the very heart of the future nation, 
claiming it for Christ and His Church. 

Few of us realize in how many 
strange and unexpected corners and 
how abundantly the blood of martyrs, 
the seed of the Church, has fallen 
throughout our land. 

Who that thinks can prevent him- 
self from looking upon this nation, 
stretching out from ocean to ocean, but 
as the floor of a vast cathedral under 


which the martyrs’ relics sleep! The 
central altar-stone (as in St. Peter’s at 
Rome) is in the very middle, but on 
every side a myriad of chapels invite 
to prayer. 

The third great moment in Amer- 
ica’s annals was the War of Independ- 
ence. The freedom of America from 
thraldom to Europe was an event in 
the progress of the world scarcely less 
important than the discovery of a new 
hemisphere. It was given to the sons 
of the Church to make the first and 
the second chapter of our history, and 
to perfect the work of this third. 

Spain found America; her sons with 
those of France dyed our soil with 
heavenly hues; and France cut the 
shackles that bound us in servitude. 
If this claim for France seems too 
strong, recollect the Cuban War of 
Independence. No one among us denies 
that the U. S. secured Cuba’s freedom. 
It is just as true that France secured 
the liberty of the U. S. The Cubans 
themselves struggled and starved for 
long, bitter years before the U. S. went 
on its “humanitarian” mission. There 
was another Santiago in the war for 
our freedom. It was at Yorktown, Va. 

A singular feature of that battle was 
the presence of so many priests. We 
have the names of the 72 chaplains of 
the French navy; the French army also 
had its chaplains but the names of only 
four or five have reached us. A battle 
blessed with the presence of so many 
of God’s ministers could scarcely be 
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other than momentous in its outcome. 
There never was any other battle on 
this continent in which so many priests 
took part. 

In our own little American army 
Catholics were present out of all pro- 
portion to their population in the col- 
onies. “Congress’s Own” was there— 
the nucleus of the American regular 
army, which on this occasion was 
almost wholly made up of Catholic 
Canadians. The Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania lines were also there, Catholics 
furnishing a large contingent. When 
the news of Yorktown reached Paris 
a great Catholic Thanksgiving was 
celebrated. At Philadelphia the Amer- 
ican Congress went to a Mass of 
Thanksgiving in St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church. Four different times that Con- 
gress attended services in St. Mary’s; 
the country has never been in such 
danger since then, and no other Con- 
gress has rivaled this record of Catholic 
piety. 

There was another item in the York- 
town victory that must not be over- 
looked. On the way to Yorktown, 
Washington’s soldiers clamored for 
pay. At the very climax of the Gen- 
eral’s dismay, $500,000 arrived from 
France, the first installment of $6,000,- 
000 which the French king had lately 
collected for the more vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. The interesting 
point is how the king secured this 
splendid sum. He obtained it from the 
French clergy,, who voluntarily sur- 
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rendered their slim emoluments to 
assist our despairing Continentals. At 
this period the American money had 
so depreciated that one dollar in 
French coin was worth $74 of Con- 
tinental currency; at this rate the $6,- 
000,000 was equivalent to $444,000,000, 

We are a nation of cities. It is not 
without His will that our cities bear 
the names they do. The greatest city 
in the New World changed its name 
from New Amsterdam to York in 
honor of that Duke of York and Al- 
bany, who as James II, was the last 
openly professed Catholic to sit as 
England’s sovereign, and who lost his 
throne, and, for a time his reputation, 
for his ardent Catholicity. Chicago 
bears the name of an Indian chief who 
almost lost his life for the Faith. No 
name can be more Catholic than Phila- 
delphia, Brotherly Love. The metropo- 
lis of the Mississippi Valley, St. Louis, 
bears the brightest name that ever be- 
longed beneath a golden crown. Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, and St. Paul 
stand guardians of our northern bor- 
der; Orleans, St. Augustine, and San 
Antonio are the sentinels of the South; 
Baltimore, Boston (St. Botolph’s town), 
and New York are our eastern bul- 
warks, and the cities of the Sacrament, 
of St. Francis and of the Angels safe- 
guard the western seas. The very spot 
on which our nation’s capital stands 
once bore the name of Rome, the 
stream which flows through it was then 
the Tiber, and the owner of that beau- 
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tiful demesne was a man named Pope. 

There was a man of mighty intel- 
lect who for many long years before 
the beginning of our Civil War domi- 
nated the national government; a well- 
meaning man; but it may be doubted 
whether our country ever had so dan- 
gerous an enemy of her peace and 
unity. In one of his great orations, 
this man, John C. Calhoun, tells his 
auditors that our country is already 
two nations. The North and the South 
are already separated, he said, in their 
literatures, in their industries, their 
ideals, their thought; aye, in their very 
prayers; every denomination in the 
land has its North church and South 
church—except the Catholics—but they 
are a foreign church. 

That “foreign church” was compar- 
atively weak then. But it seems a suffi- 
ciently remarkable thing to note that 
we have so extraordinary a declaration 
from such a man that the Catholic 
Church, alone of all the churches, 
stood the severest test of loyalty in the 
crucial ordeal of our Civil War. 

In Washington’s day, Catholics were 
thought to be one in every 120 of popu- 
lation; in Calhoun’s, they were still 
only one in 20; we are now one in five. 
When the Empire of Rome became 
Christian, the people in the country 
districts stuck to their false gods long 
after the cities became Catholic, so that 
the word paganus, which merely means 
a villager, got to mean a pagan. Is 
history repeating itself in this regard 


with us? For, the U. S. Census of 
Religions (1916) informs us that Cath- 
olics constitute 34 of the Church mem- 
bers in all our cities of over 300,000 
population; 4 in all the cities between 
300,000 and 50,000; and 46.1% in the 
cities of between 50,000 and 25,000. 
In exactly % of the states, Catholics 
are more numerous than any other 
denomination; in 15 states, and these 
are considered the most progressive and 
enlightened, Catholics outnumber all 
our other religious people put together. 
It should not be a difficult problem to 
calculate the date when America will 
be a Catholic country. Surely 100 years 
from now it will be thoroughly so, and 
200 years hence it will be Catholic to 
the heart. This is the destiny of 
America. 

What is there that is good in any 
part of Europe that has not been im- 
ported to us? This is New Europe. 
Everything is here except New Rome, 
but Rome is not of Europe but of the 
world. Europe will die, such is the fate 
of nations; but old Rome will stay 
young, and America will be the fairest 
of her daughters. 

How may this blessed consummation 
be attained? It will never be brought 
about by force or the sword, but by 
love and meekness. When the day of 
triumph comes the Beatitudes will be 
the key to the nation’s greatness. The 
poor, the meek, the suffering, and the 
mourning will still be with us. But 
they will be brothers in deed and 





















truth to the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
These days are coming swiftly. Al- 
ready the Angelus sounds from 10,000 
towers; already the numerous family 
is synonymous with the Catholic home; 
already more than 50,000 Sisters of the 
Savior of mankind bless all the land 
with their holy lives of innocence and 
sacrifice. 

We are taught that material things 
are but fleeting images of the invisible 
realities. What then do the unprece- 
dented riches of material wealth, be- 
stowed upon this land by our Heavenly 
Father, betoken, but that He planted 
here precious souls, who, when the 
shadows pass and only things of worth 
endure, will glorify this nation with 
mighty and glorious deeds? Do the 
Rockies, rising into the dome of the 


wheat market. 


age we live in. 
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heavens, not symbolize martyrs that 
are to be, men with souls of gold and 
silver and faces of adamant to stand 
against the powers of darkness when- 
ever they are abroad! The endless 
fields of life-giving harvests, are these 
the confessors, seen of old at Patmos 
in apocalyptic numbers? Here must 
doctors arise to equal in wisdom the 
brilliance of Augustine and Aquinas; 
here legislators, greater than Justinian 
or even St. Louis; poets and architects, 
who will lift earth to the skies, as well 
as painters and sculptors to bring the 
heavens down. More than all, apostles 
will here be born who will invade the 
eastern darkness with the Light of the 
World shining forth from their hearts 
of charity, until Japan and India and 
China learn of Jesus and Mary. 


Standards 


Money is a false criterion of value. The farmer who works the 
soil is a more fundamental and necessary element to the economy of a 
nation than the financier who operates on the stock exchange or the 


Money is also a poor criterion’ of artistic merit. Milton got $25 
for Paradise Lost. Goldsmith paid a few months’ rent by The Vicar 
of Wakefield. Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and Francis Thompson did 
not make as much by all their work as Edgar Wallace by one thriller. 

An American jazz writer has made more by one song than Mozart, 
Schubert, Haydn and Beethoven, all together, earned. Such is the 


James Devane in the Irish Rosary quoted in 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice (Feb. ’39). 
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The antics of evolution 


Let us look at some of these “miss- 
ing links.” 

Start with Mr. Pithecanthropus Erec- 
tus, the Java “ape-man,” found at 
Trinil in Java by Dr. Dubois in 1894. 
Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., regarded as 
one of the greatest anthropologists, said 
Mr. P. Erectus was “a human being 
in stature, human in gait, human in 
all its parts save its brain.” 

Note the persistent repetition of the 
word “human,” lest we forget! Well, 
all that has ever been seen of Mr. P. E. 
is the roof of his skull and a molar 
tooth, to which later was added a 
thighbone and a second molar found 
near and assumed to be his. 

Now I do not doubt that a trained 
anthropologist can learn a good deal 
more from such fragments than we 
can. But when he calls them a man 
and gives him a name, let us keep in 
mind just how much there is of him. 
It may be useful later. His age, by the 
way, is about 500,000 years. 

Now consider the Heidelberg Man, 
Mr. Homo Heidelbergensis, discovered 
by Dr. Schoetenstack in 1917. His 
teeth are confidently asserted to be 
human teeth and the jaw is supposed 
to be “transitional between that of an 
anthropoid ape and a man.” That is 
all there is of him, a lower jaw 


Missing Links 
By GEORGE BEVERLY 
Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


and its teeth. Age, 300,000 years. 

Next comes Homo Neanderthalensis, 
or Herr Neanderthaler, found in a 
cave near Diisseldorf in 1856. “A 
loose-limbed fellow, short of stature 
and of slouching gait, but a skillful 
artificer,” as the Outline of Science, 
edited by Prof. J. Arthur Thompson, 
describes him. 

He consists of the top of a skull, 
both thighbones, right humerus, right 
radius and upper % of right ulna, % 
of left humerus, much more slender 
than the right, left ulna pathologically 
deformed, left ilium, fragment of right 
scapula, some portions of ribs, which 
from their unusually rounded shape 
and abrupt curvature more resemble 
the ribs of an animal than those of 
a man. 

Here we have a few more bones 
than usual, quite a small bagful. Herr 
Neanderthaler was resurrected out of 
these and several similar fossil finds 
on whose classification with him the 
experts are by no means agreed. The 
bones were all abnormally thick and 
gross, comparable, as one authority put 
it, with a collection of giant’s bones in 
the anatomical museum at Bonn. 

That, together with the pathological 
deformities, suggests a freak rather 
than a type. The Science of Life, by 


*67 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, England. Jan. 27, 1939. 
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H. G. Wells, his son, and Prof. Julian 
Huxley, describes him, by the way, 
“with bowed legs,” though anyone can 
see the leg bones are straight enough. 
But then, these same scientists put Mr. 
P. Erectus as the true missing link 
between men and apes on the strength 
of his brain size. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Dubois also dis- 
covered in the same geological stratum, 
of the same date, another specimen 
with a much larger cranial capacity. 
Until they know which was “normal” 
they know nothing about placing either 
in the chain of missing links. 

Our very own “man,” Eoanthropus, 
or Dawn-man, found at Piltdown, Sus- 
sex, in 1912, consists of parts of the 
walls of a skull. A tooth and part of 
a lower jaw were found near, but 
since the experts cannot agree that they 
belonged to him, I will not dare to 
say they did. 

There is one lady (perhaps), a 
young lady, Miss Australopithecus, 
whose skull or part thereof was found 
in 1925 at Taungs in Bechunaland by 
Prof. Dart. Actually there is face, 
teeth, and a chalk cast of the cranium. 
“Not an ape-like man,” says the dis- 
coverer, “but a man-like ape, with a 
brain capable of greater intelligence 
than any known type of ape.” 

“This claim is preposterous,” said 
Prof. Sir Arthur Keith, “the skull is 
that of a young anthropoid ape in the 
fourth year of growth.” Prof. Sir 
Elliott Smith, hardly less distinguished 
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in the same science, disagreed with 
him. 

Still, you will find all these men 
pictured, almost as if they had been 
actually photographed, wild-eyed, un- 
kempt, crouching, bow-legged, and 
always hairy, in the popular science 
publications. 

Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, in his book, 
The Causes of Evolution, says of Pithe- 
canthropus and the Peking “men”: 
“The striking efficiency as links is 
shown by the fact that opponents of 
man’s animal ancestry have not been 
able to decide among themselves 
whether they are to be regarded as 
the remains of apes or men.” Well, 
the two advocates of man’s animal an- 
cestry just mentioned were in exactly 
the same fix about the Taungs skull, 
Miss Australopithecus; so what? 

I do not care a hoot whether man’s 
ancestry, physically, was animal or not. 
I suppose man is still animal in that 
sense. But I refuse to decide anything 
on the sort of evidence offered in the 
skull game, which is very different 
from not being able to decide. The 
evidence is not scientific enough for 
me. 

But I nearly forgot the best of the 
lot. Let me present Mr. Hiram P. 
Hesperopithecus, the one and only 
missing link found in the U. S. A. A 
distinguished paleontologist, Prof. H. 
Fairfield Osborn, was looking into the 
Pliocene strata (where they always 
hope to find missing links) in Nebras- 
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ka. He found a tooth of an ape which 


had gone a certain way in evolution 
towards man. It provided “irrefutable 
evidence that man-apes wandered from 
Asia to North America” (they had to 
postulate a land-bridge for this, too). 

Prof. Elliott Sm‘th was in favor of 
its identification as a primitive mem- 
ber of the human family. He reminded 
us, as indeed we may remind ourselves 
about all these bones, that the discovery 
was made by a geologist of wide ex- 
“identification was made by 
and 


perience, 
the most competent authorities,” 
so on. 

Very well. Hesperopithecus got into 
the textbooks. He was given his place 
in the scheme of things, the nice scien- 
tific Darwinian scheme of things. He 
filled in one of the links in the chain. 
The section of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, edited by the most competent 
authority available, Sir Arthur Keith, 
told all about him—or nearly all. 
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One small item yet remains to be 
told. Dr. Macfie tells it in The Theol- 
ogy of Evolution. The tooth has since 
been shown to be a bear’s tooth. When 
I say shown, I mean shown to the 
satisfaction, and no doubt confusion, 
of all those who had no doubt at all 
that it was a missing link. They all, 
even the discoverer, now accept it as a 
bear’s tooth. 

Now this does not prove that man 
has not a simian ancestry, or that there 
are no missing links. It merely proves 
that scientists are not infallible, that 
they will swallow “evidence” that is 
certainly not good enough for me, and 
that even the best of them are some- 
times guilty of “the assertion that out- 
strips the evidence,” which is “not 
merely a blunder,” says Thomas Henry 
Huxley, “but a crime.” 

I am reminded of a phrase of Mr. 
Belloc’s: “And with brains of that 
standard, they ask me to deny my God!” 


Big Field to Plow 


When you are writing about history there is always the chance 
that some reader will come along who can correct your facts; if you 
are Mr. Mencken, it is almost certain that some reader will come along 
who can correct your facts. Whereas, in pre-history you are perfectly 
safe; the area you cover is so vast, and the ascertainable facts about it 
are so scanty, that you can really put down pretty well what you like; 
people will be grateful to you for making the dry bones of paleontology 
live by the entire exercise of a little imagination. Mr. Wells popularized 
the method in his Outline of History, and he has not been without 


followers. 


From Broadcast Minds by Ronald Knox (Sheed & Ward) 








By AILEEN O’BRIEN 
Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


Most people today are ignorant 
of military law and would not recog- 
nize a military objective if they saw 
one, nor do they know that the civilian 
population of a nation is always the 
involuntary ally of the enemy insofar 
as it eats up the reserves of food and 
uses supplies which could otherwise go 
to the fighting forces. 

I myself have been through more air 
raids than I can remember and have 
not been “cowed” by them; and I can- 
not explain why those raids made me 
so angry that there was no time to be 
afraid. Any amiable and forgiving feel- 
ings that might have sprung up towards 
the Loyalists were always wiped out 
for weeks by an air raid. Bombings of 
Nationalist territory by Loyalist planes 
have been carried out systematically 
since the beginning of the war. Up to 
June 1, 1938, there have been 2,091 
bombings by Loyalist planes in 373 lo- 
calities. The victims total 18,985. It 
would be useful to reflect on the num- 
ber of these bombings reported in the 
world press. Not one, to my knowl- 
edge. The cases in which victims were 
most numerous were attacks on purely 
civilian populations, such as Pamplona 
and Valladolid, but I am willing to 
give the Loyalists the benefit of the 
doubt, and suppose that their spy sys- 


Facts About Francos Bombings 


How children protect bombs 


tem gave them false information as 
to the whereabouts of military objec- 
tives. 

When General Franco’s troops 
reached Madrid, having broken 
through the electrified barbed wire en- 
tanglements, double trenches, concrete 
parapets and other excellent fortifica- 
tions abandoned without resistance by 
the Loyalists all along the road from 
Toledo to Madrid, the defense of the 
city had already been organized under 
the supervision of the International 
Brigades. Franco realized it would be 
impossible to take the city without a 
siege. He refrained from cutting off 
the water supply, and, in his old- 
fashioned way, offered to make one 
quarter of Madrid a “neutral zone” in 
which all non-combatants could seek 
refuge from the inevitable shelling and 
bombing of the siege. 

The worldly press, already regi- 
mented on the side of the Loyalists, 
did not consider this astounding offer 
“news,” nor did it consider the refusal 
of the offer by the Loyalist govern- 
ment “news.” It calmly proceeded to 
condemn Franco as a “Fascist baby- 
killer” whose one object was to murder 


the civilians of Madrid. Edward Kno- 


blaugh, Associated Press correspondent f3 
in Madrid at that time, throws an in- 7 
*Notre Dame, Ind. Jan. 28, 1959. *& 
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teresting light on this incident in his 
excellent book, Correspondent in Spain. 
In spite of the Madrid government’s 
refusal to accept this refuge for its 
civilians, General Franco’s aviation and 
artillery refrained from bombing that 
quarter for months until absolute proof 
was had that the “neutral zone” had 
become the refuge, not of civilians but 
of munition dumps, headquarters and 
other vital military objectives. 
Barcelona, the actual capital of Loy- 
alist Spain, can blame only itself for 
the death of its civilians. A govern- 
ment, in time of war, assumes the duty 
of protecting its civilian population 
either by keeping military objectives 
out of populated areas, or of evacuating 
the civilians from populated areas 
which are in themselves military objec- 
tives; also by providing efficient warn- 
ing by means of sirens, and protection 
in the form of bombproof cellars. 
There were 180 military objectives in 
Barcelona. An important arsenal or 
munition dump is of greater value to 
an army than a whole International 
Brigade. In the very heart of the city, 
there were five huge munitions fac- 
tories, one of vital importance—a fac- 
tory for bombs, fuses and grenades. 
Also there was the Northern Railway 
and the French terminal through 
which Loyalist Spain received most of 
its help from abroad, the port through 
which were received other foreign sup- 
plies, the power plant, and huge de- 
posits of gasoline. These deposits and 
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factories did not exist before the war, 
and their presence cannot therefore be 
excused on the grounds that they could 
not be moved. 

The seat of government also consti- 
tutes a military objective, and Barce- 
lona had not one but three govern- 
ments running full blast, to say noth- 
ing of the headquarters of the Com- 
munist Party, Anarchists, and so on. 

General Franco has protected his 
civilian population to the best of his 
ability, keeping all military objectives 
such as gasoline deposits, munitions 
dumps and factories out of cities and 
populated areas. He has even split up 
his government and established the 
different ministries in various cities 
throughout Spain, so that one city does 
not become a military objective through 
being the seat of the government. 
Where such objectives as ports and 
railway terminals cannot be removed 
and the population cannot be evacu- 
ated, ample protection is provided in 
the form of bomb proof cellars. Con- 
stant watch is kept out at the front, 
behind the lines and in the cities, so 
that the approach of Loyalist planes 
is known from half an hour to an 
hour before they actually reach the 
city. In the meantime, sirens can warn 
the population to take refuge in the 
cellars. The accounts of Franco’s planes 
bombing breadlines in Barcelona are 
of course laughable falsehoods. No 
plane can fly high enough to remain 
unheard and still be sure of hitting an 
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objective. And, supposing it were true, 
what manner of government was in 
Barcelona that could not even supply 
a siren? 

I have quoted only the Nationalist 
list of military objectives in Barcelona. 
Let us get confirmation from one who 
is noted for his lack of sympathy for 
Franco, Matthews of the New York 
Times. “Of course,” says Mr. Mat- 
thews, “the victims are the incidentals 
of a bombing. They just happen to be 
there when the bombs drop. I recall 
one raid in which two bombs dropped 
on a garage in the heart of town and 
incidentally hit a maternity clinic and 
milk station for babies, which was 
across the street. There was a lot of 
indignation about it, but we had to 
investigate, and in so doing we found 
that underneath the garage was one 
of the largest gasoline deposits in Bar- 
celona. Somebody had passed the in- 
formation across to the Insurgent com- 


mand; a bomber, flying very low, had 
dropped four bombs, of which two hit 
the objective.” In another place, Mr. 
Matthews remarks, “You never know, 
of course, what there may be in the 
innocent-looking buildings around 
your home or hotel.” 

Why did Loyalists place military ob- 
jectives in the heart of the greatest city 
in Spain? Franco has proven that the 
efficiency of an army is in no way im- 
paired by refraining from this criminal 
practice. Did the government of Bar- 
celona hope to protect the objectives 
by counting on the sentiments which 
prompted Franco to offer neutral zones 
and broadcast to the people of Red 
Spain the list of towns to be bombed 
during the week, imploring them to 
get out of danger in time? 

In other words, did they use, not 
soldiers, but women in childbirth to 
defend military objectives from the at- 
tacks of a considerate enemy? 





i 
Hats Help 


I have some advice for all writers. It is to tell them one of the secrets, if 
not of literary success, at any rate of literary productivity. Write wearing a hat. 
This is a simple matter, for most writers have hats. I do not think it is a purely 
physical matter of warming the pate while the blood circulates busily about the 
brain as though it were market day. I do not think it makes men feel for the 
moment that they are Jews and resolved to succeed at all costs. I think it is 
that a hat, especially in a comfortable room, forbids relaxation and slacking and 
any notion of ease. It suggests all the time that it is quite accidental that one 
is sitting down. In a moment one will be up and off, and the writing is part 
of the busy work of the world, and must be settled here and now. 

D. W. in The Tablet (28 Jan. 39). 

















Queen of the Adriatic 


Venice, a city unique in the world, 
lies on the Adriatic Sea in the north- 
ernmost portion of the Italian penin- 
sula where the coastline swings in a 
wide curve before it descends towards 
the Balkan peninsula. No other city is 
like it because it appears to float upon 
the sea. 

The sober facts concerning Venice 
are the following: Its 20,000 houses, 
palaces and churches are chiefly built 
on piles driven into the sea bottom and 
on 117 tiny islands. The whole area 
of the city is about six and a half miles 
in circumference. Between the little 
islands and the houses lies a network 
of about 200 waterways. Crossing these 
canals are 378 bridges, most of which 
are of stone. Many of the canals are 
only passable by small boats, and ev- 
erywhere the water laps the walls of 
the houses and the steps leading up to 
their entrances. 

Between the houses and palaces ex- 
ists a labyrinth of lanes and passages 
widening out occasionally into tiny 
squares. It is probably the most pic- 
turesque city in existence, with the 
great sweep of the Grand Canal, lined 
by noble palaces and churches, bisect- 
ing it. Sunrise over the islands, which 
enclose the Venetian lagoon, has prob- 
ably been praised in verse more than 
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any other sunrise known to poets 
through the ages. 

St. Mark’s Cathedral, superbly orna- 
mented with glowing mosaic, and the 
square in front, paved with colored 
marble, afford the most striking evi- 
dence of the city’s ancient glory. For 
about 1,000 years Venice was an im- 
mensely powerful “City Republic,” 
governed by a Doge and a group of 
councillors. Her territories extended 
over a considerable portion of northern 
Italy and her fleets controlled a much 
larger portion of the high seas. Vene- 
tian traders penetrated everywhere 
throughout the known world; Vene- 
tian bankers were among the foremost 
moneylenders of Europe; Venetian 
glass, gold work and silks were bought 
for fabulous prices by the richest 
princes of the Renaissance. 

The patron Saint of Venice is St. 
Mark, the Evangelist, and to him their 
wonderful Cathedral is dedicated. 
There was an old tradition among the 
Venetians that St. Mark, on his way 
from Alexandria to preach in Aquileia, 
was caught in a violent storm and 
driven to land on one of the islands 
where Venice is now built. And as he 
stepped from his frail barque, an angel 
saluted him and said, “Peace to thee, 
Mark, my Evangelist,” adding that one 
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day Mark’s body should find a resting 
place and veneration there. 

Nearly 800 years later, some Vene- 
tians who were trading with the in- 
fidels, succeeded in stealing St. Mark’s 
body and carrying it to Venice. The 
body, it seems, was being guarded by 
a man named Theodore, and when the 
three Venetians begged his help in get- 
ting the body away, he warned them of 
the dangers but finally consented to 
help them. They went by night to 
the sepulchre where the body lay, put 
it in a basket, and covered it with 
leaves. They laid another body in the 
tomb they had robbed, and sealed it as 
before. 

On the homeward voyage a mighty 
wind arose but the trip was accom- 
plished without mishap, and St. Mark 
came to the resting place which had 
been promised him. Over the principal 
entrance of the Cathedral can be seen 
this story pictured in mosaics, gorgeous 
in gold and colors. 

The church, built as a shrine for 
his relics, was begun in 830. Artists 
and architects, as well as all other lov- 
ers of the beautiful, have been and are 
to this day speechless in the presence 


of the magnificence of St. Mark’s. 

The Palace of the Doges, close to 
St. Mark’s, is an amazing example of 
rich Venetian architecture. As men- 
tioned, the two-mile Grand Canal is 
flanked on either side by superb palaces 
and churches. Chief among the latter 
is Santa Maria della Salute (Our Lady 
of Health) built in thanksgiving for 
deliverance from the plague. Here 
also is the famous Rialto bridge of 
which Shylock speaks in The Merchant 
of Venice. 

The old Bridge of Sighs spans a 
narrow canal and connects the Palace 
of the Doges with the city prisons, ter- 
rible dungeons, damp, narrow and iron 
barred. From the courts where they 
had been condemned, prisoners crossed 
this bridge to drag out their existence 
in a living death. 

The famous gondolas used by the 
Venetians are slender, graceful craft 
with hooded shelters in the middle, 
and high bows and sterns. The gon- 
dolier stands at the back and propels 
a craft with a single oar. For speed, 
agility and grace no other small boat 
can possibly be compared to a Vene- 
tian gondola. 


Marshall Foch, Catholic gentleman and World War leader, was once feted 
with a dinner by some American friends. One of these thoughtlessly took excep- 
tion to the fulsome praises of French courtesy. 

“There is nothing in it but wind,” complained the critic. 

“Neither is there anything but wind in pneumatic tires,” replied Foch 


quietly, “but it eases the jolts along life’s highway wonderfully.” 
Arthur Tonne, O.F.M., in St. Anthony Messenger (Feb. ’39). 
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Saint Patrick the Tactician 


How to conquer a country 


“Veni, vidi, vici,” “I. came, I 
saw, I conquered,” reported the Roman 
general to his imperial master; and the 
most significant of the three statements 
is “vidi.” That one word embraced 
all the military tactics used by the con- 
querors as they swept over the conti- 
nent. The Roman language and Roman 
civilization were impressed promptly 
upon the defeated peoples. 

Patrick, during his early years, must 
have been influenced by the Roman 
invaders. He had an analytical mind 
and always kept an objective within 
sight. Coupled with these gifts was a 
burning religious fervor inherited from 
both sides of his family. His paternal 
grandfather had become a priest, and 
his mother was a near relative of the 
great St. Martin of Tours. 

At the age of 16 he was captured 
and sold as a slave to a young Irish 
prince. From that moment he began 
to plan the conversion of Ireland. 
Herding sheep on the Dalaradia hills 
was his initial training for gathering 
the Irish flocks into the fold of his 
heavenly Master. It did not take many 
days for him to realize he would have 
to accustom himself to physical hard- 
ships. 

Just as the Roman conquerors had 
studied the weaknesses in character 


By MARIE O’DEA 
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and the decadent civilization of their 
enemies, so did Patrick study the super- 
stitions, customs and traditions of the 
Irish. There, within the circle of bon- 
fire raconteurs, the great plan was con- 
ceived and developed. His prepara- 
tions, however, were carried on for 
more than 30 years. 

After his escape he entered the re- 
ligious life. After a few years confined 
solely to study, he began visiting her- 
mitages and monasteries, absorbing 
and assimilating spirituality and con- 
templation. These visits also enabled 
him to determine what types of men 
he would select to accompany him to 
Ireland. It is to the everlasting credit 
of his keen insight that not one weak- 
ling developed within his little band 
even after years of strenuous work. 

When time came for action he was 
ready. Armed with authority from the 
Pope, he selected 20 priests and dea- 
cons, gathered together the necessary 
equipment and arranged the fastest 
route by land and water to bring them 
to Ireland. On the way he drilled his 
men in the rudiments of the Irish 
tongue. He schooled them in the psy- 
chological elements of the Druids’ re- 
ligion, their superstitious weaknesses as 
well as their strength. He taught them 
the physical geography of the country. 


*Union City, N. J. March, 1938. 
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He then analyzed the failure of his 
zealous predecessor, Palladius, attribut- 
ing it to his lack of knowledge of the 
Irish language and of the Irish psy- 
chology and personality. Gradually, 
Patrick unfolded his plan of attack. 
The men grasped it eagerly. 

From a personal point of view Pat- 
rick had planned to approach the 
Irish people as an emissary from the 
Spiritual King. To accomplish this, 
he first had to discharge all material 
obligations which would hinder him 
in any way. This meant he must pay 
off his ransom to his master in Dala- 
radia. 

However, he decided first to feel out 
the temper of the people at a few land- 
ings along the East Coast, and touched 
at the Vantry, Skerries, the Boyne 
River and Dundrum Bay. He met 
with some success and considerable hos- 
tility. 

During these few public appearances 
Patrick had performed a number of 
miracles, the news of which traveled 
rapidly to the aged and superstitious 
Prince Milchu-Mac-Huanan. He be- 
came terrified and, fearing that he him- 
self was about to become a victim of 
this supernatural force, committed 
suicide. This act, terrible though it 
was, proved to Patrick that a display 
of strength would make more of an 
impression upon the Irish than a meek 
approach. He would continue as “Am- 
bassador from the King of Kings.” He 
would aim always at the princes and 
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leaders, depending upon the love and 
loyalty of their subjects for the greater 
harvest. The immediate result of this 
decision was the conversion of Milchu- 
Mac-Huanan’s own son and daughters. 
In the country near Dalaradia and on 
down into Meath, Patrick met with 
considerable success with the lords and 
princes. 

Then unexpectedly a brilliant oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Several royal 
cavalcades had passed him going south, 
and immediately Patrick’s little band 
turned and followed them toward 
Tara, whence all the princes and priests 
in Ireland had been called by the Ard- 
Righ, or supreme lord, Leoghaire. 
Along the way he was busy devising 
some means of making a spectacular 
entry into that great assembly. 

His vestments would be suitable gar- 
ments for the ambassador of the King 
of Kings. But surely it would be un- 
becoming for such a messenger to 
solicit humbly the Ard-Righ’s permis- 
sion to speak. No, the invitation must 
come from the assembled nobles. But 
how? 

One night he camped within a few 
yards of another group. There he 
learned that this was the last night on 
which they could light a fire until the 
signal fire was built at Tara four days 
hence. 

It took Patrick back in memory to 
his youthful days in Dalaradia. Once 
Milchu-Mac-Huanan had been called 
to just such a meeting as this. For 
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days Patrick had eaten cold cooked 
food and for days he had suffered from 
the cold. The older men told him that 
the great meeting was about to start 
and that all Ireland had to make this 
sacrifice. The most horrible torture by 
the druid gods would be the fate of 
anyone who defied the edict. 

Now Patrick’s inspiration came. 
Three days later his band reached the 
River Boyne and although it was early 
afternoon Patrick gave orders to make 
camp near Slane. He sent his follow- 
ers to find great quantities of wood 
while he himself went over in his mind 
the details of the message that he hop- 
ed to bring to Tara on the morrow. 

When darkness fell and his men re- 
alized that Patrick really intended to 
light a fire they begged him to refrain. 
“The druids will tear you to pieces. 
Tara lies just across the river. They 
will see the light and send their sol- 
diers to kill you.” But Patrick waved 
aside their fears. “They will send sol- 
diers, yes. But those soldiers shall be 
the escort for the ambassador from the 
King of Kings.” He lit the fire. 


Across the Boyne that flame struck 
terror into the hearts of thousands, 
prince and priest as well as servant. 
Panic seized them, and they came clos- 
er together in whispering groups, ter- 
rified still further by the obvious con- 
sternation among the priests themselves. 

Of course, the culprit had to be 
brought in, and soldiers were dispatch- 
ed. “I have awaited thee,” was all 
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Patrick said, and signaling to his fol- 
lowers he led the regally clad proces- 
sion toward Tara. 

It was daylight before Patrick came 
in sight of the assembly at Tara. All 
night the people had watched that fire 
across the river. At first it burned 
fiercely but, several hours since, it had 
begun to die down and a great sigh of 
uncertain relief arose from that throng. 
No one was left to tend the fire, so the 
soldiers must have captured the of- 
fender. Even so the experience had 
been so terrifying that not a single eye 
had closed. They all stood in tense 
anticipation, they knew not of what. 

Patrick, garbed in all his sacerdotal 
vestments, and his liturgically clad 
cortege made a tremendous impression 
as they advanced in slow and solemn 
procession toward the throne of the 
Ard-Righ. Thousands recognized it 
then and knew it ever after to be one 
of the most dramatic moments in their 
lives, in all history. 

The charge against him was forgot- 
ten; forgotten also were the problems 
that had drawn this great assembly 
together. Their minds were centered 
upon this unknown majestic personal- 
ity who stood there before the Ard- 
Righ. The silence was dreadful. 

“I bring you a message from the 
King of all Kings.” 

The simple sentence was gently 
spoken, yet it thundered in their ears. 
Instantly a sobbing sigh broke forth 
in a mighty wave. 
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The people did not understand his 
message, but at least he was a human 
being and addressed them in their own 
tongue. They moved uneasily to relax 
their taut muscles. But the tension 
still hung over them and they listened 
apprehensively for his next words. Pat- 
rick began to preach. He launched 
immediately into his most telling ex- 
posures of the shams and falsity of the 
druidic religion. He spoke naturally, 
yet he poured these thoughts into them 
swiftly. He had to work fast. He 
could not hope to keep them spell- 
bound very long. The druid priests 
already seemed to be recovering their 
faculties, and were murmuring in con- 
sternation. Probably they were trying 
to determine whether their soldiers 
had brought a lunatic or a deliberate 
designer who had outwitted them and 
was threatening their very existence. 
While they debated with growing 
heat, that eloquent stream of logic 
flowed on. The minds of his hearers 
were fairly drenched with it before the 
priests recognized their danger. 

Suddenly the challenge came. The 
Arch-Druid stepped forth. With 
Lochru’s first words Patrick knew that 
this was to be no theological battle. -Al- 
ready Lochru was appealing his lost 
cause to his supernatural sponsors. He 
called upon the spirits of darkness to 
blot out the sun’s light, to confound 
this fool for his impiety. Immediately 
the shadows fell. But when with an 
equally grand gesture he bade them 
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uncover the sun again, nothing hap- 
pened. Patrick’s head was bowed and 
he was praying as he had never prayed 
before. The priests gathered around 
Lochru and added their cries to his. 
Soon a frightful clamor arose as the 
people became alarmed. Patrick waited 
until the excitement mounted to a 
feverish pitch, then in a loud voice 
commanded silence. He knelt down 
and, raising his voice so all could hear, 
he prayed to one true God of all gods, 
King of all Kings, Ruler over the heavy- 
ens and the earth, to restore the sun. 
Instantly the clouds broke and the peo- 
ple marveled at this dawn in midday. 
Lochru was in a frenzy of anger and 
fear. Once again he besought the spir- 
its, in order to justify the faith of these 
people, to raise him high in the air. 
He started to ascend and soon was 
floating far above the gaping faces of 
the bewildered throng. In that elevat- 
ed position he began to upbraid the 
people for giving even a moment’s 
thought to defection from the religion 
of their ancestors. While he harangued, 
Patrick waited. His most distasteful 
task lay clearly before him. Until then 
the conflict had been characterized by 
the elements of sport. Human life was 
a different matter. But Patrick’s course 
was plain. As though inspired, he 
knelt again and, clasping his hands, 
bowed his head. Instantly, Lochru, 
screaming, hurtled like a plummet to 
the rocks below, and from his broken 
body issued his final cursing breath. 
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Patrick had planted the fear of God 
in the hearts of these people. While 
the servants bore the remains of the 
Arch-Druid to a softer couch, he began 
gently to tell of the love of the Lord 
Christ. He had torn from them their 
druidic faith; he now replaced it with 
Christian security. He had reached the 
Irish heart! That audience was his, 
body and soul. Thus he obtained per- 
mission from the Ard-Righ Leoghaire 
to send his followers to preach in every 
spot in Ireland. 

He had no time to rest from the ex- 
haustion of those hours. The princes 
knew of his bold program. They were 
willing, nay, anxious for the spread of 
his soul-stirring message among their 
people. But the druids knew it also. 
Was it reasonable to suppose that they 
would yield without some form of re- 
prisal? His doctrine denied the justifi- 
fication for their profession. Perhaps his 
eloquence might have resigned some 
to the sacrifice; but Patrick knew 
human nature too well to hope to es- 
cape all vengeance. It would be there 
and he would have to outwit it just 
as at Tara. Again, as at Tara, he must 
take a quick offensive, and he must 
seek larger gatherings. 

Having made his first sally against 
the political and religious chiefs of the 
country, Patrick decided to strike at the 
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leaders in other fields. The military 
games were in full swing at Taillten, 
in connection with the royal feast, and 
thence he hastened to enthrall the lov- 
ers of sport. 

There he administered Baptism to 
Conall, brother of Ard-Righ Leoghaire. 
This was the first public administering 
of Baptism to be recognized by royal 
edict. Conall made a gift to Patrick 
of a site for a church which to this 
day retains the name of Donagh-Pat- 
rick. The Apostle .of Erin left his 
companions to carry on the evangeliza- 
tion of Meath, and himself went on. 

His travels were rapid, perhaps ec- 
centric, governed by opportunism. Yet 
back of these spectacular feats there 
was a steady advance in the cause of 
Christ. 

The success of St. Patrick is an amaz- 
ing chronicle of strategy. He bent 
every effort toward achieving a maxi- 
mum of results with a minimum of 
bloodshed. This soldier of peace plung- 
ed into every danger, yet a well-con- 
cealed prudence guided his every 
thrust. He knew enough not to strike 
if it meant loss of men. But on the 
other hand, when the opportune mo- 
ment arrived he promptly delivered the 
blow. Throughout the rest of the world 
the Way of the Cross was red with the 
blood of martyrs. Not so in Ireland. 


The man who stands still and wrings his hands because he has blundered 


only wastes time. 


From The Psychology of Character by Rudolf Allers (Sheed & Ward). 








Christ in Japan 


By “A MARYKNOLLER” 


For 250 years, no priest 


Condensed from The Ecclesiastical Revieu™ 


The inhabitants of the Island 
Empire today, including the provinces 
of Formosa and Korea, number more 
than 93,000,000. Most of these are ad- 
herents to the Buddhist or Shinto sects; 
not more than 210,000 are Catholics. 

For 1,549 years Christ and His re- 
ligion had been debarred from the 
country. When St. Francis Xavier 
reached Kagoshima the Emperor Gon- 
ara was reigning, and under his pro- 
tection the apostle found a welcome. 
For two and a half years Xavier re- 
mained in Japan, spreading, as if by 
miracle, the Faith of Christ. In 1552 
he wrote of his neophytes, “I saw them 
rejoicing in our successes, manifesting 
an ardent zeal to spread the Faith.” 
For the 30 years following his min- 
istry the Gospel spread rapidly with 
138 priests and catechists preaching to 
some 600,000 Catholics. 

In 1580 the Emperor Goyogei and 
the Shogun Hideyoshi ruled over 
Japan, Korea and Manila. In that same 
year three of the leading daimios 
(feudal lords) sent delegates to Pope 
Gregory XIII to thank him for having 
sent apostles to lead them to salvation. 
These delegates went laden with gifts 
for the Holy Father, evidence of grati- 
tude for their Faith. In the 33rd year, 
as in the life of their Master, the Chris- 


tians began to feel the first taste of 
suffering. Hideyoshi, thwarted in his 
desire to secure a young Catholic girl 
for his court, attempted to exile the 
foreign priests. But the power of the 
Christians was great, and the Shogun 
saw that he would only meet with 
greater difficulties if he persevered in 
this plan. Instead, Catholic daimios 
were punished by being sent to the 
most distant and most dangerous posts, 
as far removed as possible from the 
Shogun. It was but the beginning. 
While this feeling was causing 
alarm in many circles, a saintly Fran- 
ciscan, Father Peter Baptist, came from 
Manila with several companions to 
preach Christ in a land which, they 
had been told, was ripe for the harvest. 
With an eye to securing information 
regarding Manila, rather than with any 
interest in the teachings of the Gospel, 
Hideyoshi sent for Father Baptist and 
showed him and his companions many 
favors. The Jesuits warned Father 
Baptist to be careful. They pointed 
out the insane jealousy of the Buddhist 
priests, and bade him go slowly. But 
that good man, seeing only souls to 
save, sent to his superiors for more 
Franciscans to help him in this new 
field. For a while the Church contin- 
ued to spread rapidly, with many im- 
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portant conversions among the leading 
noblemen. Hospitals, leprosaria, or- 
phanages were founded; monasteries 
and churches were built; and what 
seemed to have been a threatening per- 
secution was, for the moment, averted. 

On July 12, 1596, a great disaster 
visited Kyoto, at that time the leading 
city of Japan. A comet, falling to the 
earth, was followed by volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes. The Buddhist 
priests seized upon this as an evidence 
of the anger of the Japanese gods show- 
ing their displeasure to the foreign 
religion and the foreign priests. Hide- 
yoshi immediately restricted the activi- 
ties of the priests, and issued an edict 
that no more foreign priests would be 
allowed to enter the country. A short 
while later, a foreign boat loaded with 
a rich cargo bound for New Spain was 
wrecked on the shore of Japan. The 
Shogun’s advisers, prevailing upon his 
avarice, advised him to imprison the 
priests who were on the boat, and to 
take the cargo as penalty for priests 
daring to enter a land where more had 
been forbidden. The Buddhist monks 
not only rejoiced at this well-taken ad- 
vice, but followed it up with the sug- 
gestion that it was unfair to imprison 
only the new priests; the old resident 
priests should also be done away with. 

Just before Christmas, Hideyoshi, 
spurred on by the pagan monks, issued 
an edict prescribing death for the Cath- 
olic priests in the land. Father Baptist, 
together with 23 other priests and 


brothers, was that day cast into prison. 
Shortly after the New Year celebra- 
tions had been concluded they were 
bound, loaded three to a wagon, and 
taken out to be shown to the people 
of the city. Catholics followed that sad 
procession, praying aloud in spite of 
the orders of the guards, declaring that 
they, too, were ready to suffer death 
rather than deny their Faith. Pagans, 
touched by this evidence of Faith, 
showed great respect to the prisoners. 
Father Baptist was in the first wagon, 
encouraging the others and preaching 
to them. Some of the prisoners told 
the crowds how fortunate they were to 
die on the cross like their Master and 
Lord; a privilege, they assured them, 
given to few. 

From Kyoto, through the cold snow, 
inadequately clothed, the holy men be- 
gan the long trek of more than 400 
miles to Nagasaki. At Osaka, one of 
the Christians was so overcome at the 
sight of the priests’ sufferings that he 
clung desperately to Father Baptist 
and, when he could not be driven 
away, was added to the number. At 
a further stop, Peter, a boy of 12, rush- 
ed out to the wagon occupied by three 
brothers, his former teachers. “T’ll stay 
with you,” he promised them, “from 
now until we reach Nagasaki—or 
Heaven!” He too, was seized and tak- 
en along. 

All was in readiness at Nagasaki 
when the 26, after four weeks of bitter 
journeying, reached the hill for execu- 
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tion. Here, facing the ocean, 26 crosses 
had been set up which, when the con- 
demned beheld, they saluted with deep 
prostrations. Rising, they all sang the 
Te Deum and meekly went to the cross 
on which each one’s name had been 
inscribed. Here they were tied with 
ropes, their faces set toward the city. 
As he mounted his cross Father Baptist 
said quietly, “I don’t want to be tied 
with this rope; nail me!” But his re- 
quest was refused. Toward evening 
the work of fastening the prisoners to 
the crosses was completed and two sol- 
diers with spears were stationed at the 
sides of each cross. At a given signal 
the 26 holy martyrs were transpierced. 
For 80 days the bodies were left expos- 
ed there, and at night the Christians 
would steal out to wipe up the precious 
blood and secure relics of the holy 
wood. Yet, in spite of the long delay 
the faces of the martyrs never changed. 
They were like sleeping angels. The 
birds of prey, as if respecting these holy 
tabernacles, did not come near. 

The Archbishop of Manila began 
the cause for beatification of the mar- 
tyrs, and in June, 1862, with a con- 
course of more than 200,000 from all 
over the world, the 26 were canonized 
at St. Peter’s in Rome. 

With the coming of Iemitsu as Dic- 
tator in Japan, a new and stronger 
effort was made to wipe out any rem- 
nants of Christianity. A reward of 
1,000 pieces of silver was offered to 
anyone announcing the whereabouts of 
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a Catholic priest; 100 pieces for report- 
ing a Christian lay-person. Coupled 
with the internal persecutions, inter- 
national jealousies between the Portu- 
guese and Dutch merchants gave rise 
to many accusations. The Dutch, taint- 
ed with the new Protestantism, in- 
fluenced the Dictator to such an extent 
that all foreigners, except the Dutch, 
were forbidden entrance to the land. 
The decree which Iemitsu issued at 
that time reads in part: “All Portu- 
guese, delegates, businessmen, sailors, 
even if driven by a storm, are forbid- 
den to enter Japan and if they attempt 
to do so shall be put to death, even 
the Emperor of Portugal, or the Chris- 
tian God!” Eight priests coming from 
Manila, ignorant of the new edict, were 
put to death in the harbor without ever 
having set foot on the soil they came 
to evangelize. During the 23-year reign 
of this Dictator more than 100 priests, 
and between 5,000 and 6,000 Japanese 
Christians were martyred. The doors 
to Japan were closed, and were to re- 
main so for 250 years. 

After the visit of Commodore Perry 
in 1853, the forbidden land was thrown 
open once more to foreigners, although 
foreign priests were still to be barred. 
French merchants who settled in the 
south of Japan requested permission to 
have a priest for their own spiritual 
needs. This was granted, and in 
Nagasaki once more a Catholic Church 
opened its doors. Father Petitjean, the 
pastor, had been at Nagasaki for nearly 
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six months administering to the French 
in that district. One Saturday, it was 
the ever memorable 17th of March, as 
he knelt before the altar he heard a 
few people enter the church. On fin- 
ishing his devotions he turned and was 
surprised to find a group of Japanese 
women, the first to enter his church, 
kneeling near the door. As he ap- 
proached the group one of the women 
bowed and inquired if they might ask 
him three questions. With his consent, 
the spokesman asked, “Do you come 
from the great White Father in Rome? 
Do you honor the Mother of God? Are 
you celibate?” On being assured of 
these three points the entire group, 
with tears streaming down their faces, 
announced, “Our hearts are the same 
as yours.” “Do you mean you are Cath- 
olics?” asked Father Petitjean. “Yes, 
yes,” they answered joyfully, “and 
there are many more of the same heart. 
Come, we shall show you.” It was true. 

From Nagasaki to Urakami and the 
Islands of Kyushu went the priest to 


find that more than 300,000 people 
were baptized Catholics. For 250 years, 
without priest, without altar, without 
sacraments, they had baptized one an- 
other, taught doctrine and handed 
down the Faith to their descendants. 
But alas, they rejoiced almost too 
soon. For the news caused grave con- 
cern among the authorities. Here was 
that hateful religion, which they 
thought had been permanently stamp- 
ed out, coming back to a newer, strong- 
er growth. In 1867, more than 60,000 
Christians of Urakami were exiled for 
their Faith. Five hundred were im- 
prisoned at Nagasaki, and many bore 
the victorious palm of fire and sword, 
of pit and cross. Religious freedom 
was not declared until 1872. Only then 
did the Emperor release the prisoners 
and once again the doors of Japan were 
opened to missioners of all nations. 
The Holy Father offered a special Mass 
of thanksgiving and joy for the Im- 
perial family of Japan, and the peace of 
Christ once more settled over the land. 


Lesson in Tolerance 


Abraham received a stranger and entertained him, but when evening 
came and the time for prayer, the stranger refused to join in, and it soon 
emerged that he was a fire-worshipper, whereupon Abraham drove him 
with blows from the house, and the Lord God intervening said: “I have 
borne with that stupid fellow for 70 years; could you not bear with him 


for one evening?” 


The Talmud, quoted by D. W. in The Tablet (17 Dec. °38). 
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By MARIELI G. BENZIGER 


Don Bosco Lives! 





Former Father Flanagan 


Condensed from the Don Bosco Messenger* 


Though | had from time to time 
heard of Don Bosco, it was only two 
years ago that I really came to know 
him. While browsing in a musty Paris 
bookstore, I came across a life of his 
which fascinated me and made me re- 
alize that in Don Bosco’s methods we 
might find a solution to our own edu- 
cational problems. 

There was much in the book I hard- 
ly dared believe, fearing it exaggerated. 
But I realized that Don Bosco had ac- 
complished unheard of feats as a teach- 
er, and I began to wonder how many 
of his projects were still in existence. 
I feared that all the experiments, so 
carefully worked out by that master 
mind, had been discarded as unsuited 
to 2oth century youth. Yet I loved 
Don Bosco, and I knew he had lived 
in an era which had much in common 
with our own unsettled times. 

Finally my plans were made. Until 
my meeting with Don Bosco in that 
Paris bookshop I had been unconcern- 
ed with Turin as an educational center. 
Now I knew that it was here that Don 
Bosco had started a revival which had 
transformed the old-fashioned class- 
room into one of the most progressive 
the world had seen. Illiteracy had been 
so successfully combatted amongst the 
poorest of the poor, that, thanks to Don 


Bosco and his sons, the poor now share 
opportunities for advancement with the 
wealthy. But the methods employed 
by Don Bosco were not started today 
or yesterday. Back in 1841, when he 
was ordained he knew what he would 
do, and soon he began his experiment 
with 400 unwanted Turin gamins. To- 
day Italy is dotted with Salesian 
schools, and it is due to the persevering 
energy and farsightedness of Don 
Bosco that hundreds of thousands of 
youths have been fitted to face life, and 
having faced it, lived it nobly as first- 
rate Catholics and excellent citizens. 
In 1938, Turin alone had more than 
8,000 boys, from eight to 18 years old, 
being educated in the traditions set by 
Don Bosco. 

Turin was Don Bosco’s training 
ground. It was also his battlefield, 
where he won for all time his title of 
schoolmaster and educationalist. Not 
with an iron rod did he inculcate terror 
into the hearts and minds of youth, but 
becoming all things to all children, he 
won them by love to love. Not only 
did he play the clown, and even nurse- 
maid, to homeless waifs, but he was 
their father and mother. He cared for 
the perverted and thieving boys of 
Turin during their youth, and stood 
by during their stormy years of ado- 
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lescence, forming and training, prepar- 
ing them for this life but also for the 
hereafter. Had he not said when called 
before the Governor of Turin, and was 
severely reprimanded by Marquis de 
Cavour for holding meetings with dan- 
gerous gangs, that he had but one aim 
in life: to ameliorate the lot of the 
children of the working classes and 
peasants, to educate them and thus 
diminish the number of vagabonds and 
thieves? 

At first I was somewhat puzzled to 
encounter so many so-called Salesian 
pupils in Italy. Only later when I 
made the rounds of the Salesian insti- 
tutes did I realize that verily these men 
were Don Bosco’s own. I met them 
in the highways and byways of life, 
their coarse hands and rugged faces 
telling me how they had toiled, but as 
I gazed into their eyes I knew theirs 
was the peace of the children of God. 

In automobile factories the oldest 
foremen to the youngest apprentices 
claimed to have learned their trade at 
Via Cottolengo. I was told that the 
finest mechanics were all Salesian pu- 
pils. I was assured that the training 
given these men is so thorough that 
they are by far the most dependable, 
and can be counted on to foster a good 
spirit amongst their comrades. When 
I told the trolley driver where I wanted 
to stop he grinned broadly and ex- 
claimed, “I know Via Cottolengo, I 
used to go to school there.” I asked 
if many of his fellow workers had also, 


and he told me, “Yes.” When it came 
to driving about in taxis, I finally con- 
cluded Don Bosco must have a closed 
taxi corporation of his own. 

These men of the working class 
proved to me that Don Bosco’s meth- 
ods could stand any test. Don Bosco 
had disapproved of one-sided educa- 
tion. He wanted a well-rounded pro- 
gram, including the learning of trades, 
so that when graduation came there 
should be no gap to be bridged. Since 
earning an income was very vital in 
the lives of the boys, it had to become 
a part of his educational system. 

The Salesian Agricultural School is 
ten miles out of Turin. It was found- 
ed in 1928, as a place to prepare young 
men with missionary vocations for the 
field afar. Here, too, could be carried 
out one of Don Bosco’s favorite theo- 
ries, that the study of agriculture is one 
of the most important of all sciences, 
since by agriculture man is fed. As 
we neared the sign pointing to “Insti- 
tuto Missionario Agrario di Cumiana” 
I saw the white marble statue of the 
Sacred Heart overlooking the land- 
scape. As we entered the driveway, 
flanked on either side by vast fields, we 
passed a pair of white oxen with long 
horns hauling a cart to market. I 
noticed that the potato crop had been 
dug and sacked, and the corn shocked. 
Huge yellow pumpkins lay basking in 
the sun, the peace of autumn had set- 
tled over the countryside. 

When we arrived at the huge stone 
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building backed by the Piedmontese 
Alps we found the place deserted. The 
students were all in the fields getting 
them ready for the winter wheat. Our 
guide was a Swiss priest who had lately 
arrived from Spain, where seven of his 
companions had been murdered. (He 
had escaped only through the interven- 
tion of the Swiss government. He told 
us that over 70 Salesians had lost their 
lives at the hands of the Reds, and that 
the fate of 350 was unknown.) 

Father Mario Tognetti had been giv- 
en charge of the observatory, contain- 
ing the meteorological instruments 
which recorded the wind, rain, and 
heat. From this vantage point we had 
a wonderful view of the miles of fertile 
farming land, the vegetable gardens 
and the poultry farm, where an Amer- 
ican incubator hatched 3,000 chicks at 
atime. Turning, we saw a huge reser- 
voir used for irrigation purposes when 
water was scarce, and which was 
stocked with trout and carp. Nothing 
was overlooked, from apiaries to rabbit 
hutches. 

Suddenly the Angelus rang. From 
apparently nowhere a marching army 
of hungry youths flocked toward the 
main building. There were over 160 
missionary aspirants and 4o other stu- 
dents. 

We had ample opportunity to ad- 
mire the pedigreed Swiss cattle, the 
modern stables and spotless dairy. In 
the main building there were spacious 
dormitories, classrooms and a most re- 
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markable chemical laboratory where 
grains were tested and experiments 
carried on. We paused for a moment 
in the peaceful chapel, then were shown 
the theater and the room where the 
musicians kept their instruments, for as 
we learned, Don Bosco insisted on 
wholesome and well-organized recrea- 
tion as a very important part of his 
program. 

As we bade farewell to our kindly 
priest guide, I realized that Don Bosco 
had so constructed his educational sys- 
tem that his sons could keep pace with 
the needs of time and assimilate mod- 
ern conveniences: tractors, silos, elec- 
trical milking machines and harvesters, 
and yet the spirit which imbued his 
institute remained the same. As I stud- 
ied the faces of these earnest young 
men ranging in age from 12 to 18, I 
wondered why we in America did not 
give the same opportunities to our 
youth. If farming could be carried out 
so scientifically as in Cumiana, with 
the same kindly assistance and super- 
vision of self-sacrificing priests, many 
would be willing and glad to return 
to the land. 

The Agricultural School near Turin 
is one of six in Italy. For with the 
Fascist government suddenly becoming 
agriculturally minded, it became im- 
perative to have scientifically trained 
teachers. But these agricultural schools 
are not confined to Italy; there are 35 
in other lands. 

I concluded that the setting played 
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an important part at the school in 
Cumiana and that somehow the schools 
in town would be dismal. But reach- 
ing the school of Conte Rebaudengo, 
I was surprised to find a new building 
rising right out of the slums, with 
huge windows, spacious classrooms 
and numerous balconies. This school 
houses 400 boys, of 12 to 18. As I 
studied the dormitories, the attractive 
dining room, and the empty infirmary, 
I wondered how many of our up-to- 
date American boarding-schools had 
anything to compete with what I was 
viewing. Everywhere happy and earn- 
est boys were busily engaged in learn- 
ing a trade. Once more I marveled at 
what Don Bosco had accomplished. 
Having himself suffered at the hands 
of his teachers, he understood better 
than anyone else the need of a varied 
program, adaptable to the needs of 
youth in general, yet elastic enough to 
enable each child to have a will and 
mind of his own, enriched with years 
of supervision and training. 

I noticed beautiful statues every- 
where: the prefect reminded me that 
the first duty of a Salesian was to stress 
the spiritual. I asked if all the boys 
who came were children from deeply 
spiritual families. The prefect smiled. 
A great many had no parents, relatives 
had cared for them. Others had par- 
ents not worthy of the name. But 
after a short time at the institute these 
boys acquired a deeply religious spirit 
which would stand them in good stead 


later in their life in the world. 

What impressed me tremendously 
was the home atmosphere. For during 
my stay in Turin I mingled with some 
2,000 boys, yet was totally unaware of 
the fact that I was visiting institutes. 
All those I met were perfectly at ease. 
One sensed that to these boys this was 
their home, for many the only home 
they had ever had, or ever would have. 
Yes, Don Bosco’s spirit lived, the 
school bore his cachet of democracy 
and loving kindness. This close con- 
tact of the priestly soul with the chil- 
dren, this not keeping aloof or apart, 
did something to the boys which only 
parents themselves as a rule can effect. 
This above all was noticeable in the liv- 
ing quarters of pupils and aspirants to 
the religious life; there was no cloister, 
no segregation. 

At recreation the boys readily formed 
themselves in groups around the 
priests. Some were preparing a play. 
Don Bosco insisted that the stage has 
just as important a part in a child’s life 
as the workshop or classroom. He who 
had once been an acrobat and conjurer 
to win souls realized that free time 
readily breeds evil, so he divided the 
days and weeks into periods of prayers, 
study, work and play. To him recrea- 
tion was of vital importance. In 
dramatics he saw means of developing 
latent talents. Musical talent was fos- 
tered, and every boy encouraged to join 
the orchestra, there to find an outlet in 
song and music for pent-up emotions. 
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In summer five weeks’ vacation is en- 
joyed by every boy, as a well-deserved 
recreation in a house specially set aside 
for recreational activities. 

It was principally in the workshops 
of the Salesian schools in Turin that I 
saw the fulfilment of Don Bosco’s 
dream. Everywhere I was greeted by 
courteous, well-mannered boys who 
smilingly looked up, gave us the Fas- 
cist salute, and then with perfect poise 
quickly resumed their interrupted 
work. I asked if the government has 
interfered, and was told, “No,” that the 
government officials placed implicit 
confidence in their educational meth- 
ods, and that they were free to carry 
on with Don Bosco’s rules and regula- 
tions. 

Boys were fitted to earn their living 
in every capacity, from the trade of 
electrician to that of printer and book- 
binder. I saw the finely tooled leather 
books, works of art rarely seen in this 
age. The printing shop brought back 
memories of the day when Don Bosco 
used the printed word to combat the 
enemies of the Church by leaflets and 
pamphlets. There were iron workers 
who made iron beds and iron gates and 
fences, and there were mechanics ‘en- 
gaged in constructing machines and in- 
tricate engines. Among various orders 
being carried out was one for an air- 
minded patron who had requested an 
airplane of the latest model. In the 
carpenter shop I heard the rhythmic 
buzzing of the saw, and the whir of 
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the planing tool. Cabinetmakers work- 
ed on intricate patterns. 

The huge studio was a pleasant sur- 
prise, for here I saw a little bit of 
everything. I inquired who was eligi- 
ble to enter this holy of holies, and was 
told, “any boy showing aptitude and 
artistic talent.” Here were religious 
paintings in oil and water color, huge 
canvases of the Madonna and Child. 
Some boys were working on plaster 
models, others carving intricate designs 
in wood. I saw chandeliers, and an al- 
tar and pulpit almost completed; the 
boys had volunteered to construct the 
interior of a new Church not far from 
Turin, and their labor of love was a 
veritable work of art. 

Everywhere there was perfect order, 
each boy seemed to know what to do 
next, and each was working on an en- 
tirely different project. There was 
nothing slipshod or haphazard, the 
boys had been methodically taught 
from start to finish. They had expert 
teachers whose sole interest ‘was to 
form perfect technicians. Original 
ideas were submitted in pencil sketches, 
and upon approval were transposed to 
blueprint, after which the final pattern 
was carved on wood. 

As I bade the tailors, cobblers, me- 
chanics, wood carvers, artists, and the 
others farewell, I felt that these had 
gained something which other youth 
of their age lack. They had a certain 
confident poise which comes with the 
mastery of any profession. 
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Via Cottolengo 32 is Don Bosco’s 
very own. On the square outside the 
Church of Our Lady, Help of Christ- 
ians, is a life size statue of Don Bosco 
surrounded by children. To the right 
of the church, his church, which he 
started with only 40 centimes, stands 
his first great venture. Here had once 
been the house of Pinardi to which he 
came when everyone else threw him 
out of their back yards because of the 
noise of his rowdy gamins. Unable to 
tend to the housekeeping, he had gone 
to his mother and begged the refined 
elderly woman to come and care for 
him and his boys. On that memorable 
day they trudged the 30 long kilo- 
meters because they were too poor to 
rent a horse. Reaching Turin, his 
mother sold her golden chain and wed- 
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ding ring, and a little vineyard she had 
been holding on to for a rainy day. In- 
stead of one son to care for, Marguerite 
soon found she had 400. Soon the 
farmhouse was replaced by a huge 
building with an inside court. 
Visiting the quarters where Don 
Bosco once lived, and where he died, 
I looked down into the myriad of 
youthful faces, happily playing below. 
As the Benediction bell called them to 
prayer, I watched them troop into the 
church. Following them, I saw them 
kneel at the left of the main altar, 
where they devoutly recited the rosary 
and joined in the singing. The church 
was theirs, just as the school was theirs, 
and Our Lady, Help of Christians, was 
watching over them as she had in the 
past, and would till the end of time. 


is 
The Golden Rose 


The Golden Rose is an ornament blessed by the Pope on each fourth 


Sunday of Lent (Laetare or Joy or Rose Sunday). In token of special 
service or loyalty to the Holy See, it has been conferred on Churches 
as Lourdes and Loretto, cities, rulers and other distinguished persons; 
but of recent years it has been reserved to Catholic queens. The queens 
of Belgium, Italy, and Spain have received a Golden Rose—usually on a 
wedding or a coronation anniversary. 

The ornament is a central flower, three to seven inches high, with a 
number of smaller roses, skillfully wrought by Papal goldsmiths. In the 
heart of the principal rose is secreted a small cup in which perfume and 
balsam are placed at the annual blessing. The Rose is blessed annually 
but only now and then presented. 

Old in origin (before 1050), beautiful in symbolism, artistic in design 
and coming from the Vicar of Christ, it is no wonder that the Golden 


Rose is highly prized by its recipients. 
From The Witness (19 Jan. ’39). 








Dionysius the Areopagite 


By MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 
Condensed from The Magnificat* 


We know positively that Diony- 
sius was one of Paul’s converts at 
Athens. Here history’s record sup- 
posedly ends. But tradition—or is it 
history?—at once takes up his story. 
It tells us that Paul consecrated Diony- 
sius Bishop of Athens. Soon, fired 
with the zeal of a new convert, he 
made a journey to Jerusalem to meet 
the Virgin Mary. After he had paid 
his respects to her, he went to Ephesus, 
to study under St. John the Evangelist, 
living there with Timothy, the Bishop 
of Ephesus. 

Leaving that city, Dionysius made a 
short stay in Athens, and then traveled 
to Rome. There Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, commissioned him to carry the 
Gospel to Paris. That city, however, 
proved indifferent to Dionysius’ mes- 
sage. In time, indifference developed 
into hostility, and hostility wielded the 
weapon of persecution; Dionysius, his 
deacon Rusticus, and his subdeacon 
Eleutherius were thrown into a den of 
wild beasts. But the animals licked 
the feet of the three. Amazed and in- 
dignant, the Parisians threw the three 
into a fiery furnace. They came out 
unharmed. Then Dionysius was cruci- 
fied. He preached from the cross until 
the frightened Parisians took him 
down. As a last resort, the three were 


Martyred on a mountain 


beheaded, and ever after the hill upon 
which those three lives ended was 
known as “The Martyrs’ Mount” 
(Montmartre). 

We are told that the body of Diony- 
sius or St. Denys, as he is known to 
us, took up in his hands its severed 
head and accompanied by angels sing- 
ing Hallelujah, flew to the spot where 
now stands the Abbey of St. Denys. 
Students of the history of art know 
that St. Denys is always painted as a 
bishop holding his head in his hands. 

But this brief story does not explain 
the secret of his influence today. Why 
is his name cherished? 

From a cultural viewpoint, the ques- 
tion is easily answered. Every student 
knows that for centuries all paintings, 
especially of ecclesiastical subjects, have 
abounded in symbols. But how many 
know that the origin of practically all 
of these symbols is to be found in the 
writings of Dionysius? The 15th chap- 
ter of his book, The Celestial Hier- 
archy, is the canon of symbolic angelic 
lore for the art of the Middle Ages. 
In this chapter he explained why the 
qualities of fire are given the angels; 
why Thrones are said to be fiery; why 
Seraphim are burning. 

Have you wondered why angels are 
pictured with feet? To denote their 
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unceasing movement on divine busi- 
ness. Sometimes, you remember, their 
feet are winged. This, to denote their 
celerity. This 15th chapter is filled 
with quaint lore which gives meaning 
to the otherwise incomprehensible 
crowding of the canvas by many medie- 
val artists. 

Literature, too, Owes an immense 
debt to the writings of Dionysius. 
Every scholar, every philosopher from 
the 5th century to the Renaissance, re- 
ferred freely to them as an authority. 
Even today scholars say, “Of the value 
and importance of these writings it is 
scarcely possible to speak too highly.” 

Thomas Aquinas quotes so freely 
from Dionysius that it has been said, 
“If the writings of Dionysius were to 
be lost they could be recovered piece- 
meal from the various works of 
Thomas Aquinas.” Mystics of all 
ages have turned back to these pages 
for inspiration, Eckhardt, Tauler, 
Suso, among others. Thomas a Becket, 
martyred before the altar of his 
church, quoted Dionysius with his dy- 
ing breath. 

One underlying thought appears 
again and again. God, the One 
Being, transcending all intelligent con- 
ception, by the very force of His love 
and goodness to beings outside of Him- 
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self, unites all in the closest bonds, 
keeps each by His care and direction in 
its appointed place, and draws every 
one again in an ascending order unto 
Himself. All things tend to Him. 
Every good gift is from God directly, 
but his flaming ministers also inter- 
vene to guide and aid the life of man. 
The Triune God is the source of the 
universe. As God is the Head of the 
celestial world, so His Son, Jesus 
Christ, is the Head of this world. 

The four treatises and ten letters that 
have come down to us form a veritable 
treasure house. In one, On the Names 
of God, Dionysius points out that we 
can attain to no knowledge of God 
without prayer, which he likens to a 
golden chain which lifts us up to 
Heaven while we seem to be drawing 
it down to earth. You remember how 
Tennyson borrowed this thought: 
“More things are wrought by prayer 

than this world dreams of ... 

For so the whole round earth is every 
way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet 
of God.” 

The time may come when Mont- 
martre is leveled and forgotten and the 
Abbey of St. Deny’s destroyed, but, 
while men read, the writings of Diony- 
sius will last. 


If there’s one bird I long to see 
Plucked from his pompous perch, 
‘Tis he who’s less, yet tries to be 
More Catholic than the Church. 
J. Stanley Murphy, in The Christian Front (Jan. *39). 





Political Catholicism? 
By BENOIT WOLF 


Condensed from The Companion* 


“God save Austria!” That 


tragic cry ended one of the most dra- 
matic episodes of modern history. It 
was the valedictory prayer of a valiant 
Catholic man who had been called to 
rule as chancellor over his unfortunate 
fatherland. 

Economic distress, internal strife and 
foreign intrigue had long thwarted the 
efforts of the Austrian government to 
rehabilitate the nation. Finally, when 
the government felt that it was begin- 
ning to achieve a measure of success, 
the blow fell. 

While it is true that Chancellor 
Schuschnigg, out of patriotic love for 
his fatherland, opposed union with 
Germany, it is equally true that he op- 
posed it because he sincerely felt that 
the teachings of Naziism, as put into 
practice in the Reich, could never be 
imposed on a Catholic people without 
persecution. Firm Catholic and skilled 
statesman that he was, he knew better 
than anyone in Austria that Naziism 
condemns Christ’s command to “ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that: are 
Caesar’s and to Ged the things that 
are God’s.” Nor would he put any 
trust in promises made by those who 
rendered to their Caesar the things that 
belonged to God. 

But in the end, might won. Schusch- 


Who is the meddler 


nigg bowed to the inevitable. With 
heavy heart he resigned his office to 
spare his people the horrors of war. 

Recently, a refugee from Nazi Aus- 
tria declared, “We sold our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. We had no idea 
that we were selling our freedom of 
speech and of conscience for so little. 
Today we have only pottage.” 

That last phrase is pathetically rem- 
iniscent of the words of Christ that 
man does not live by bread alone. And 
the sad part of the affair is this: when 
those to whom our Savior entrusted 
his flock, protest against the violation 
of God’s rights and the rights of His 
holy Church, the enemy is quick to 
shout, “Clerical politicians, back to 
your pulpits!” And all too often some 
Catholics, quite sincere in their faith, 
are cowed by the cry “clerical politi- 
cians!” and sheepishly admit that the 
Church has stepped down from her 
lofty pedestal and mingled in purely 
secular politics. 

No Catholic can deny that persecu- 
tion of the members of Christ’s Church 
is persecution of Christ Himself. The 
problem then resolves itself into this: 
where shall the line be drawn between 
secular politics and the rights of the 
Church when conflicts occur? 

The Church and the State are two 
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natural societies or groups. Men have 
always grouped themselves together in- 
to organizations to attain certain ends, 
such as protection from their enemies 
or to worship their God. One such or- 
ganization, the State, even in its sim- 
plest form, always exists for man’s tem- 
poral welfare. Within that group may 
be found another organization which 
has as its purpose the worship of God 
or gods. And this society which has 
as its purpose man’s spiritual welfare, 
may be called a Church. But unique 
among all such religious groups or 
churches stands the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is not only a natural re- 
ligious society; it is more. It is a 
supernatural organization for it was 
founded by the God-Man, Jesus Christ, 
to lead men infallibly to their final end, 
happiness with God in Heaven. As a 
merely natural society the Church is 
the equal of the civil State; as a super- 
natural society it is the peer of the 
State since its purpose is greater than 
that of the State. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
should the interests of the State, or 
rather, of the heads of the State, ever 
clash with those of the Church (and 
they are identical with Christ’s) it fol- 
lows that the State must yield to the 
superior society. For Catholics the 
matter is settled in the words of the 
Bible: “We must obey God rather than 
man.” 

Now, this is not to say that the 
Church sets itself over the State as its 


lord. The Vicar of Jesus Christ has 
expressly declared that God has given 
the charge of the human race into two 
powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil. 
The one is supreme over all things that 
pertain to God, the other is supreme 
over human temporal affairs. But it 
can happen that the two spheres of ac- 
tivity overlap since the same _indi- 
viduals may be citizens of the State 
and members of the Catholic Church. 

The field of the Church’s activity is 
faith and morality—spiritual, not tem- 
poral matters. She is not concerned 


about the form of government, econom- 
ic matters or political parties as such. 
But she is concerned about a political 
party which is anti-Christian; about 


social justice in economic matters; and 
about a government that would hamper 
her work. She must raise her voice in 
protest. And how? Through the 
mouths of her Bishops. Are they 
therefore to be branded as clerical 
politicians? Emphatically they are not 
meddling in secular politics. Rather the 
politicians have intruded themselves 
into ecclesiastical matters. The Bishops 
are defending the Church! Do we say 
that a man who defends his property 
against theft is unjustly meddling in 
the affairs of the robber? 

Since Christ Himself constituted His 
Church supreme over faith and morals, 
it follows that whatever in man is of 
a sacred character, whatever belongs by 
its own nature or because of its pur- 
pose to the salvation of souls or to the 
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worship of God, is subject to the power 
and judgment of the Church. Hence 
when conflicts arise which involve 
God’s rights, man’s rights as a Christ- 
ian, any matter of faith and morality, 
the Church, and the Church alone, is 
competent to render judgment. 


The Catholic Church does not inter- 
fere directly or indirectly in the pure- 
ly civil affairs of any country. But she 
does insist that men everywhere render 
to Caesar his due, and to God that 
which is His as Lord of creation. She 
has been the strongest supporter of 
civil governments by teaching that all 
power, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
comes from God and is to be obeyed 
and respected. Likewise, the individ- 
ual finds in the Catholic Church his 
champion against oppression and un- 
just exploitation. For she most strong- 
ly insists that his rights as an individ- 
ual child of God be respected, that he 
be given a just share of this world’s 
goods in return for his labor, that his 
freedom and life be not taken from 
him save for a just cause. 


Often in the past, as in the present, 
the Church has been forced to descend 
into the arena and battle those who 
would take all for Caesar, and leave 
nothing for God and those souls for 
whom His Son suffered and died upon 
the Cross. 

But the Church in this 20th century 
remembers the accusations hurled 
against her Founder. “We found this 
man perverting our nation and for- 
bidding to give tribute to Caesar,” 
(Luke 23:2). Today her enemies raise 
the same cry, only in modern dress: 
“Clerical politicians” . . . “Political 
Catholicism.” 

It is said by the Holy Ghost that 
Christ’s accusers bore false witness; of 
the present-day accusers the same is 
true. They stand before the tribunal 
of the whole civilized world, con- 
demned by the Vicar of Christ. No 
man has ever successfully impugned 
the veracity and moral integrity 
of Pius XI who has declared their 
accusation to be “a lie, a lie, a lie, 
never to be sufficiently condemned.” 





H 
Don Bosco and Rival 


Pestalozzi taught 20 pupils agriculture, weaving and spinning, and elements 
of learning at the same time. Although this school functioned only six years and 
was an administrative failure, nevertheless it is considered a landmark in the 
history of practical education. 

Don Bosco educated not 20 pupils, but more than 200,000 before he died. 
He also imparted to most of them a general education and a specialized pro- 
fessional training. His many schools were all tremendous successes and they 
show no signs of failure. Yet English encyclopedias deny him the recognition 
he deserves. Matthew J. Urban in Don Bosco Messenger (Feb. °39). 


Choosing St. Peter's Successor 


How to become Pope 


Saint Peter, chief of the Apostles, 
was the first Pope with full and su- 
preme authority in Church matters. In 
addition he was gifted with infallibility 
—the visible head of the Church could 
not err when he proclaimed a doctrine 
of faith or morals. The power vested 
in Peter by Christ is enjoyed by the 
successor Popes. 

Neither scripture nor tradition has 
determined how the successors of Peter 
are to be elected. The decision rests 
with the Church. She is the sole judge 
of the means that may be necessary to 
perpetuate her own existence. Various 
methods were tried, but it was only in 
the 12th century that the right to ap- 
point a Pope was given to all the car- 
dinals alone, and since that time this 
has been the unvarying law of the 
Church. 

When the Pope is dying the resident 
cardinals of Rome are present, sur- 
rounding his bed; one of these, the 
cardinal grand penitentiary, assists the 
dying pontiff. Extreme Unction is ad- 
ministered by the monsignor sacristan. 
Then, if able to do so, the dying Pope 
makes a public declaration of faith. 
The generals of the great religious Or- 
ders of the Church give the pontiff the 
special indulgences which they have 
the privilege of bestowing. Then the 


By MATHIAS MANLEY, O.M.Cap. 


Condensed from The Companion* 


Pope makes his final supreme gesture 
—he raises his hand and gives the last 
apostolic blessing. 

As soon as the pontiff is dead a 
white veil is placed over his face. When 
the cardinal camerlingo arrives, this 
veil is removed and the camerlingo 
calls him by the name given him on 
the day of his baptism. The camerlingo 
then turns and says to those present: 
“The Pope is truly dead.” 

After the recitation of the De Pro- 
fundis, the ring of Peter the Fisherman 
is removed from the finger of the Pope, 
to be retained by the camerlingo until 
the first meeting of the Sacred College, 
at which time it is broken. At the 
same time the matrix, with which 
papal bulls are sealed, is scrapped. This 
double act of destruction signifies that 
no papal act of jurisdiction is now pos- 
sible. 

The obsequies extend over nine days. 
When the body has been prepared, the 
Pope, fully dressed, is borne on a litter 
to the throne room, escorted by high 
dignitaries. Then the body is taken to 
St. Peter’s, where it is placed in the 
Holy Sacrament chapel. The Pope is 
dressed in a red, gold embroidered 
chasuble, red slippers and gloves and 
a golden mitre, and a white pallium 
decorated with a black cross. 


*540 Chestnut St., Trenton, N. J. Oct., 1938. 
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The burial of the Pope is called the 
tumulation. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon the ceremonies start. The 
penitential psalms are sung by a chil- 
dren’s choir. Mingled with this sound 
can be heard the distant knell of the 
church bells. The Pope is borne across 
the Vatican on a purple stretcher. 
When the general absolution has been 
given, the pontiff is enclosed in a triple 
casket, elm, lead, and cypress. Over 
his face and hands are placed white 
silk veils. The principal acts of the 
Pope are read and this scroll is placed 
inside the casket under his feet. The 


casket is sealed and bound with purple 
silk ribbons, being then carried to the 
burial place the dead pontiff has select- 
ed, where it is incased in its brick 


prison. 

On the 15th to 18th day after the 
Pope’s death, the conclave for election 
of a new pontiff begins. All com- 
munication with the outside is cut off. 
The cardinals are shut up in the Vati- 
can and even their food, which is sent 
in, is examined beforehand, lest it con- 
ceal written communications. 

When all is in readiness the cardi- 
nals, secretaries and servants arrive. At 
the cry, “Extra omnes” (all leave), vis- 
itors depart and the cardinals retire to 
their rooms. The next morning the 
cardinals assemble in the Sistine Chap- 
el. Each occupies a throne, for all are 
now equal. On the altar is a chalice 
covered with the paten. The cardinals 
have ballots supplied them, on which 
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they write their choice for the papacy. 
One by one the cardinals approach the 
altar, say a short prayer, and hold the 
ballot above the chalice while taking 
the oath that he is about to vote “for 
him, whom before God, he thinks 
ought to be made Pope.” He then 
places his ballot on the paten, slides it 
into the chalice, bows before the cross, 
and returns to his throne. When all 
have voted the ballots are taken from 
the chalice in the presence of the as- 
sembly, counted, and the names of 
those voted for are read aloud, in order 
that a record may be kept by each 
cardinal at his throne. If no one has 
received the necessary number of votes, 
the votes are burned in a small stove, 
the smoke rising from the chimney on 
the chapel roof, visible to all in St. 
Peter’s Square. When no election has 
resulted from the balloting the ballots 
are burned with wet straw to give a 
heavy black smoke. When the balloting 
has resulted in the election of one of 
the cardinals to the papacy the ballots 
are burned just as they are, causing a 
white smoke, which is immediately 
hailed by the crowds outside. 

When one cardinal has attained the 
required number of votes, it remains 
for him to accept the crown. After 
the new Pope has accepted, the other 
cardinals lower the baldachins which 
have been above their thrones. The 
cardinal dean asks by what name the 
Pope wishes to be called, and not in- 
frequently it is that of the Pope who 
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created him cardinal. Then the new 
Pope goes to the altar where he prays, 
proceeding from there to the sacristy, 
where he chooses a soutane. 

The Pope returns to the Sistine 
Chapel to receive the first obedience of 
the cardinals. Finally, the camerlingo 
places the Fisherman’s Ring on the fin- 
ger of the Pope, the sign of his author- 
ity. 

It is not the’ coronation of the Pope 
which invests him with authority, that 
is his from the moment of his election; 
the coronation merely places on the 
Pope’s head the triple tiara, the em- 
blem of sovereignty. 

The Pope, wearing a large gold 
mitre, advances to the nave of St. 


Peter’s where, in a side chapel, he re- 
ceives the submission of the cardinals. 
Then he blesses them, vests in pontifi- 
cal garments, and is borne on a sedia 
to the foot of the altar for the celebra- 
tion of Mass. After the Mass the cor- 
onation takes place. This ceremony is 
impressive, taking five hours. After 
the usual prayers the cardinal deacon 
says in a loud, clear voice: “Receive 
the tiara adorned with three crowns 
and know that thou art the Father of 
Princes and of Kings, the Rector of 
the Universe, the Vicar of our Savior 
Jesus Christ, Who possessed honor and 
glory from century to century. Amen.” 

And then the Pope, again raised on 
the sedia, blesses the multitude. 


Students in Rome 


No place in Rome better illustrates the universal character of Catholicism 
than the University of the Pope. The 2,300 students come from every country 


and continent. 
national distribution of the students: 


These figures for a typical scholastic year, 1936, show the 


There were 487 Italians, but the U. S. came second with 257, France 


third with 206, Germany fourth with 168, Spain fifth with 161, and England 
sixth with 136. No other country had more than 100 students, though Mexico 
had 82, Ireland 67, Poland 60, and Belgium 52. 


But there is hardly a country not represented among the students. India, 
Siam and China are there, together with the Republics of Central and South 
America, while Armenia had 21 students. They come from more than 100 
religious orders, and their different habits and garments of every color make 
the spectacle of a lecture at the Gregoriana more striking than that of any 
other lecture-room in the world. 


Picture Post (London) quoted by The Cross (Ireland) (Feb. °39). 








Poland Today 


By ANTHONY MOORE 


Condensed from Hibernia* 


There are many reasons why 
modern Poland is great. Her tragic 
history and long period of bondage 
under the iron yoke of Russia and 
Prussia, as well as the somewhat mild- 
er one of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, gained her universal sym- 
pathy, while the unswerving devotion 
of the Polish people to the faith of 
their fathers and the cause of their lost 
nation is a fitting parallel to Ireland. 

But Poland is great today in another 
sense as well. The boundaries of mod- 
ern Poland are not so extensive as prior 
to 1772, but they nevertheless surround 
a nation of no mean size: 150,000 
square miles and a population of 35,- 
000,000. 

The Great War ravaged Polish ter- 
ritory from end to end. Russian, 
Austrian and German armies swept 
across the country and left nothing 
but ruin in their wake. Poles fought 
against Poles in a war that was no con- 
cern of theirs. And when 1918 brought 
peace to a war-weary world, famine, 
disease, and dire poverty stalked the 
once smiling countryside of Poland. 

Twenty years have passed. The 
transition is almost unbelievable. Gone 
are the nightmare years after the 
World War when confusion still reign- 
ed and the Bolshevists were able to ad- 






Survey of the land 


vance to the very gates of Warsaw. 
Today prosperity is steadily increasing. 
A first-class network of railways links 
the main centers with East and West, 
and Polish trains are second to none 
in Europe. Impressive buildings all 
over the country pay tribute to the 
constructive energy of the race. The 
standard of living is rising. Only in 
the extreme east of Poland are there 
any traces of that almost Oriental 
squalor that all too often constitutes 
the hallmark of Eastern Europe, par- 
ticularly the Soviet Union. 

A word on the famous “Polish Cor- 
ridor” and its port of Gdynia. German 
propagandists frequently paint a pic- 
ture of a strip of German land torn 
against the will of the people from the 
Fatherland, a land inhabited by Ger- 
mans whose only wish is to return to 
the Reich at once. 

. Unfortunately for this theory the 
Corridor, forming part of the province 
of Pomorze (Morze=Sea in Polish) is 
historic Polish territory. It formed a 
part of the ancient kingdom and is 
inhabited, as it always has been, by a 
large majority of Poles. Even the pre- 
war Imperial German census admits 
this. At present, over 80% of the 
inhabitants are Poles, and the Cor- 
ridor, linked to Warsaw and the in- 


*7 Ely Place, Dublin, Ireland. Jan., 1939. 
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dustrial centers of Silesia by new strate- 
gic railways, and the narrow strip of 
coast so dear to every Polish heart have 
become more essentially and conscious- 
ly Polish than ever before. 

Moreover, every facility is afforded 
the Third Reich for communications 
with East Prussia across the neck of 
Polish territory. Several “privileged” 
trains are allowed to run each day in 
both directions by the Polish authori- 
ties, and travelers in these are not sub- 
ject to passport, customs, or currency 
control. Similar facilities apply to road 
traffic. 

The real miracle in Poland is, how- 
ever, the port of Gdynia. In 1921, 
Gdynia was a squalid, remote fishing 
village with about 200 inhabitants. To- 
day Gdynia is a city of close to 100,000, 
clean, up-to-date in every way, with 
fine buildings, and handling an enor- 
mous volume of traffic. The harbor’s 
total water area is a little short of 800 
acres and the capacity slightly exceeds 
7,000,000 tons a year. In 1935, Gdynia 
actually handled 6,252,606 tons, far in 
excess of the tonnage handled by its 
ancient Hanseatic neighbor and rival 
Danzig. 

Gdynia is perhaps the greatest 
achievement since 1918 of this Western 
Slav nation. It is the more remarkable 
as the Slav group of races (Poles, 
Czechs, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Slovaks, Ukrainians, White 
Russians and one or two other minor 
sub-branches) is not, despite many out- 


standing qualities, noted either for en- 
ergy or efficiency. But the Poles may 
be said to be the Western outpost of 
the Slavs and have few of the semi- 
Oriental characteristics of the Russians 
or Bulgarians. They are a link of the 
utmost value between Western and 
Eastern Europe and the present clash 
of the rival ideologies of Naziism and 
Communism (a clash that in no way 
alters the remarkable similarity of 
method and outlook between the two) 
makes the present situation of Poland 
of peculiar interest to Europe as a 
whole, and in particular to all Catho- 
lics. 

It is sometimes thought that Poland 
is a totalitarian state. This is a mistake, 
for the Polish people are far too keenly 
alive to the menace of Russia and Ger- 
many to have the slightest sympathy 
with totalitarian ideas. Liberty and 
democracy have always been Polish 
ideals, far more so than has been the 
case with their German or Russian 
neighbors. 

But it would be true to say that 
Poland is not a democracy in the West- 
ern sense. President Moscicki has much 
greater power than some other presi- 
dents. There is a Senate of 96 mem- 
bers, two-thirds elected on a very re- 
stricted franchise and the remainder 
nominated by the President and a 
Diet (Sejm) elected by universal suf- 
frage. But candidates can be nom- 
inated only by representatives of local 
authorities and certain professional and 
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industrial bodies. This proviso has 
been the subject of considerable criti- 
cism and at the elections of 1935 the 
main Opposition parties abstained from 
participation. 

The government is not perhaps over- 
popular. It has opponents on the ex- 
treme Right in the form of the Nation- 
al Democrats, popularly called Endeks, 
chiefly renowned for their violent anti- 
Semitism, and the large and powerful 
Peasant Party, the Socialists, and the 
underground Communist Party, sup- 
ported mainly by the Jews, on the Left. 
But it would be out of the question to 
revert to the old form of government 
on purely party lines, and there is for 
the time being no alternative to the 
present government. 


Foreign policy? To understand this 
it is vital to realize the living strength 
of the Church in Poland. A French 
writer once said, “No nation has the 
right to call itself Catholic as compared 


with Poland.” My answer to that 
would be that he obviously didn’t 
know Ireland. But if he meant no 
more than that the Catholicism of Po- 
land is as deep, genuine and fervent as 
any to be found in the entire world, he 
was unquestionably right. Catholic 
life, from whatever angle it be viewed, 
has never been so flourishing or healthy 
in Poland as it is today. 

What has this got to do with foreign 


policy? Quite a lot. It means that the 
living faith of Poland makes the people 
detest the idea of too close relations 
with pagan Germany or atheist Russia. 
Colonel Beck’s realist policy aims at 
creating a sanitary cordon between 
those two giant neighbors and in this 
he has the support of 90% of his 
fellow countrymen. Poland has known 
far too much of the horrors of in- 
vasion during this century to wish to 
risk another, and will in no circum- 
stances allow either Russian or German 
troops to cross her territory; a foreign 
policy that certainly has the merit of 
simplicity. 

Finally, however, it should be noted 
that there is a considerable minority 
problem in Poland. There are more 
than 750,000 Germans in the West, 
1,500,000 White Russians in the East, 
and a few hundred thousand Lithuani- 
ans and Czechs, together with 3,000,- 
ooo Jews. Religious minorities include 
4,000,000 Orthodox and 1,000,000 or so 
Protestants, while of the Catholics, 
numbering four-fifths of the total pop- 
ulation, several million, mainly Ukrain- 
ians, belong to the Byzantine rite. 

Those who appreciate the dangers 
of paganism and Bolshevism and the 
key position of Poland in the shaky 
framework of European civilization 
will wish this Catholic land a prosper- 
ous future. 





The poor have the Gospel .. . 


The Awful Truth 


By GEORGE WILLIAMS 


Condensed from The Franciscan Herald* 


| am one of the thousands who 
are traveling all over the country seek- 
ing work, peace, security and hap- 
piness. I come in contact with thou- 
sands of people, white and black, rich 
and poor, good and bad, men who 
would work at anything they could 
get, and others who wouldn’t work at 
the point of a gun. 

I’m 22 now, and I had two years of 
high school before I started on the 
road. I’ve learned a lot since then. I 
know how to get things I need even 
when I’m broke. 

I know how to beat my way where- 
ever I want to go. I can make it back 
to my home in New York City from 
Chicago in 20 hours. That is by pas- 
senger train, of course. If I were a 
white lad maybe I could thumb a ride 
along the highway, but we colored 
folks don’t stand a chance. So I stick 
to the railroad and usually flip a crack 
train because the freights are too dan- 
gerous and slow. 

In less than two years I’ve had about 
40 jobs lasting from an afternoon to a 
few weeks or months, yet all I have 
left out of them are the clothes I’ve got 
on. The best job I had was road 
building in Kansas. 

Why don’t I stay home and go on 
relief? My mother has four boys and 


two girls and the relief money just 
isn’t enough to go around. I figure 


that by getting out I can keep myself, 
and even occasionally send a few dol- 


lars home. 

I’ve been through one winter on the 
road, and it’s no fun. Riding the blinds 
is bad enough in summer, but it is 
torture in bitter weather. By the way, 
should you decide to try the blinds 
some time, stay away from the first 
coach. When these fast trains fill up 
the water tank on the run, the first 
blinds are the last place you'll want 
to be. A man made that mistake last 
winter. They had to use an ax to chop 
him out of the ice he froze to death in. 

Maybe business is picking up, but 
there is no call for shouting about it 
yet. The owners of business are mak- 
ing more profit than they did a while 
ago, and if it keeps up they will be 
putting a few hundreds back to work. 
That’s all it means. Plenty of us will 
still be left out in the cold, especially 
colored men. 

I am looking forward to owning my 
own home some day like other people. 
I don’t know where it’s coming from. 
I’m doing my best, and when I get a 
job I work hard and don’t fool around. 
But it’s a hard proposition. In Harlem, 
where my home is, more than one- 


*1434 W. 51st St., Chicago, Ill. Jan., 1939. 
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third of the workers are out of jobs. 

When I come to a strange city I see 
plenty of people who live there and 
are out of work. My chances of find- 
ing something in a strange place are 
worse still. I can go to some relief sta- 
tion, get a meal, and clean up. But I 
am allowed to stay only a short while; 
some cities let you stay only 24 hours. 
How can I land a job in a strange place 
in one day? 

The state-federal employment bur- 
eaus will help, you say. Most of the 
calls they get for men are from people 
who have hard temporary jobs they 
want done for almost nothing. But 
no matter; a job is a job if it pays any- 
thing. Every opening is filled when I 
call but they will notify me if some- 
thing turns up. My time is up, how- 
ever. I am supposed to be “moving 
on” this afternoon. 

I'll sleep in a doorway or a pool- 
room tonight and come back tomor- 
row. If I am lucky maybe I'll get 
something before the cops pick me up 
on suspicion. Let’s say I land a job. 
Are my troubles over? They are not. 
I’m broke. How am I going to eat 
until payday? Asking for advances is 
a good way of losing a job. : 

A lot of people think there are no 
“classes” in America. All men are 
born equal, and all that. That’s all 
right to think, but I know different. 
“Visible means of support”: if you 
haven’t got that you are not a free 
man. In cities where they have a work- 
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house one has to be especially careful. 
The authorities may happen to decide 
to save the taxpayers some money by 
spreading the dragnet and giving those 
“without visible means of support” a 
six weeks’ or six months’ term at build- 
ing roads without pay. Oh, yes, there 
are classes in America. 

Once you get into the penniless class 
you generally stay in it, and you get 
to think as it thinks. People tell me 
that only fools and jackasses work. 
Well, there’s one class in America that 
can’t get work or have quit trying to 
get it. And there is another class that 
thinks work is undignified and below 
it. 

And the bad part of all this is that 
there’s no need for unemployment. All 
over this country, I’ve seen the land 
and the mines and the cities. There 
is work to do and plenty of food and 
other things for everybody. 

The war changed men, and these 
times are changing men some more. | 
meet all kinds of men. Sometimes we 
get to talking about what is the great- 
est thing in life. Some say love, some 
say women, but I say, understanding. 
If we only had understanding, the 
whole world would be different, and 
men would act differently. 

I was raised a Catholic and my folks 
have been Catholics for years and years. 
I’ve always tried to live a good life and 
respect the Faith. But since I started 
traveling I’ve seen a lot to show me 
that Catholics, too, lack understanding. 
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Last March I hit Cleveland and de- folks, we have feelings of embarrass- 
cided to make my Easter duty. It was ment and resentment the same as they 
Saturday and I found a Catholic have. 
church and went to confession. All Off to one side at the rear I saw 
went well. Sunday morning I went to zoom in a pew reserved for some re- 
an early Mass, intending to go to Holy _ ligious brothers or clerics, and thinking 
Communion. The church was nearly they at least would understand, I went 
filled and I had to go pretty well up over and sat there. Rather than let me 
towards the altar. I found a pew where share their pew, they got up and stood 
there were only three people, two men in the aisle. This final humiliation was 
and a woman. They turned their too much for me, and I left in the 
heads when I entered, and then got up_ middle of the Mass. 
and left the pew. On the other hand, I have also re- 

Foolishly, I continued to sit there. ceived kind treatment from both priests 
The church filled up, but still I had the and people, and I wouldn’t want to 
entire pew to myself. I looked around give the impression that prejudice is 
and saw people standing, so I said to met everywhere, but there is enough 
myself, “No use of me upsetting the of it to do plenty of damage yet. If 
whole church.” So I went to the back, people only learn how things are, may- 
of course feeling keenly the attention I be it will help them to a better under- 
seemed to attract from everybody. standing of the handicaps of some of 
Strange as it may seem to some white their fellow men. 


ts 


Negro Missions 


In the U. S. are 12 million Negroes. The number of Catholic Negroes 
is just above the quarter-million mark. The number of converts for the year 
1936-1937 was 4,480. The total of Catholic Negroes, according to reports 
from diocesan offices, is 252,000, but at least 10,000 more should be added 
for dioceses from which official figures were not received. 

There are 301 priests engaged exclusively in the spiritual care of Catholic 
Negroes, an increase of 17 for the year; there are 214 Catholic schools for 
Negro children (an increase of three), and 40,000 students (a gain of nearly 
1,200). 

Converts remain steadfast. This is proved by the fact that the growth 
in the Catholic Negro population during the past 15 years greatly exceeds 
the natural net increase of births over deaths. Moreover, Negro conversions are 
ten times more numerous than conversions among the whites, in proportion 
both to the total population and to the number of priests working in the two 
tacial groups. The Shield (May, °38). 








Pope Pius XI 


By HARRY FEENEY, C.R. 


Condensed from The Cantian* 


Seventeen years ago His Emi- 
nence Achille Cardinal Ratti became the 
261st Pope and chose the name of Pius 
XI. Born of a peasant family in Desio, 
some ten miles from Milan, he rose to 
the highest office given to man. 

Prior to becoming the successor of 
St. Peter he spent some 40 years in an 
atmosphere of books in the famous 
Ambrosian Library in Milan, and later 
in the Vatican Library. In discharging 
the duties of librarian in both these in- 
stitutions he exhibited an extraordinary 
versatility of mind, especially in the 
many writings that came from his able 
and never weary pen. He was a thor- 
ough scholar, equipped with exception- 
al knowledge of history. 

Very wise and fortunate was his ap- 
pointment by the Holy See as Apostol- 
ic Delegate to Poland in 1918, and a 
year later as Papal Nuncio in the same 
country. There his vast knowledge, 
administrative ability and innate tact 
found full scope, and he soon showed 
himself a courageous leader of the 
Poles in their religious and patriotic 
problems, particularly in their heroic 
struggles against Russia. His courage 
was especially exemplified when he 
faithfully remained at his post while 
the overwhelming hordes of Bolshe- 
vists crossed the Vistula and swept 
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down on Warsaw, urging the Poles on 
toward what proved a miraculous vic- 
tory over a seemingly inevitable dis- 
aster for Poland. 

Upon the death of Cardinal Ferrari 
in the following year, the Papal Nun- 
cio to Poland was appointed to succeed 
him as Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Scarcely a year later Cardinal Ratti was 
elevated to the Chair of Peter. 

Sixty-five years of loyalty to God and 
His Vicar on earth, and now God’s 
own commission and grant of infalli- 
bility to him in matters of faith and 
morals, constituted the credentials of 
one who was to make history in the 
annals of the Church. 

In the 17 years of his pontificate, 
Pope Pius XI led the Church through 
what were, perhaps, its stormiest years. 
Against the onrush of godlessness in 
the world he stood in fearless opposi- 
tion, such as no one outside the Church 
could offer to the swiftly advancing 
foes. In his encyclical on The Recon- 
struction of the Social Order he came 
to the assistance of exploited humanity. 
The encyclicals on Christian Marriage 
and on The Christian Education of 
Youth taught the world what is right, 
good, holy and of grave obligation in a 
truly Christian home. Over and over 
he pleaded for a united front against 
Feb., 1939 
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Communism, exposing its diabolical 
treachery and its efforts to destroy so- 
ciety as well as religion. He felt and 
wept with suffering humanity, his 
children. As the common Father of 
all, he did not discriminate between 
classes. Priests, missionaries, the em- 
ployer and his worker, the family and 
the state, the rulers of the state and 
their subjects, the rich and the poor 
were subjects of his many (29) truly 
great encyclicals. His purpose was “to 
restore all things in Christ.” 

With this as his guiding principle 
he launched a world-wide crusade to 
win the world for Christ. In appoint- 
ing the laity to assist the hierarchy in 
accomplishing this gigantic task, Pius 
XI took a step that must have been 
prompted by the Holy Ghost. These 
modern crusaders were no longer to 
play a passive part in the Apostolate of 
the Church, but shoulder to shoulder 
with the successors of the Apostles, 
were to go on spreading the Kingship 
of Christ in this world. Catholic Ac- 
tion appeared in germ in his first en- 
cyclical on The Peace of Christ and 
three years later was definitely promul- 
gated in the encyclical on The King- 
ship of Christ. 

One of the greatest achievements of 
Pius XI was the settlement of the Ro- 


man Question. Since 1870 the Pope 


had been a voluntary prisoner in the 


Vatican. The age-old custom according 
to which the newly elected Pope bless- 
td the people from the balcony of St. 


Peter’s had been discontinued as a pro- 
test to the Italian government. Pope 
Pius XI, however, made the first ges- 
ture towards conciliation by stepping 
out on the balcony and giving his 
blessing to Rome, to Italy and the 
whole world. On Feb. 11, 1929, the 
concordat between the Papacy and 
Italy was signed, in consequence of 
which Vatican City came into being. 
Though the smallest country in the 
world, Vatican City secured the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. Thanks to 
this, the Vatican City radio station was 
also made possible, and by means of 
this providential instrument the Pope 
could be heard by the entire world. 

Pope Pius also concluded many 
other concordats: with Latvia in 1922, 
Bavaria and Poland in 1925, Lithuania 
in 1927, Czechoslovakia in 1928, Rou- 
mania in 1929, Germany and the 
Duchy of Baden in 1933, Austria in 
1934, Jugoslavia in 1935, and with 
Spain and France regarding their east- 
ern possessions. The purpose of these 
concordats was to insure for the 
Church complete independence from 
the State, so that the work of saving 
souls could be carried on without state 
interference. 

Pius XI was often referred to as the 
Pope of the Missions. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Propagation of 
the Faith celebrated its tercentenary 
shortly after Pius XI ascended the 
throne in 1922; one of his first moves 
was to devote his pontificate to the 
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missions. The following year he chose 
St. Theresa of the Child Jesus, on the 
occasion of her beatification, as the 
guiding star of his pontificate and as 
the patron of the missions. In 1926 he 
outlined his missionary program in the 
encyclical, Rerum Ecclesiae. Urging a 
native clergy for all peoples, he himself 
set the example by consecrating the 
first six Chinese bishops and the first 
Japanese bishop. His zeal for the mis- 
sions crystallized in 1931 into the new 
College of the Propaganda, one of the 
largest seminaries in the world. It was 
built in Vatican City for the education 
of native priests. Under his inspired 
leadership and example Catholic mis- 
sionaries made unprecedented progress. 

Pius XI’s pontificate was especially 
an era of canonizations. He has rais- 
ed a larger number of virgins, martyrs, 
doctors, and founders of orders and 
congregations to the honor of the altar 
than any of his predecessors except 
Pius IX. Thirty-four saints have been 
canonized; 42 persons beatified and 
over 460 declared blessed. 

His pontificate was not always a hap- 
py one. The persecutions of the Church 
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in Russia, Mexico and Spain by the 
Communists, and in Germany by Hit- 
ler and his Nazi party, brought sorrow 
to the heart of the common Father of 
all. His encyclicals to these countries 
mirrored his grief. He never ceased 
protesting to the governments concern- 
ed and to the very moment of his death 
was ever appealing to them for peace. 
At the same time he did all in his pow- 
er to help the stricken people in these 
countries by prayer and by the distri- 
bution of food and clothing. 

Death, the sudden but not unprepar- 
ed end he had prayed for, came to 
Pius XI at 5:31 A. M., Feb. 10 (10:31 
P. M., Feb. 9, central standard time). 
His prayers had been prompted by 
fear that a long drawn-out illness, in 
trying times, might impede the smooth 
functioning of the Church. He was 81. 

Pope Pius XI had the warmest af- 
fection of the faithful, and even the 
respect of the Church’s enemies. He 
was regarded as a leader of the forces 
of good continually fighting the forces 


of evil. That he was much loved was 


especially manifested in the universal 
concern over his illness and death. 







A Valiant Pope 
Pius XI stood valiantly for the City of God against the deified state, as 


earlier Popes against deified Roman and Holy Roman Emperors. 


To the 


very edge of death, he asserted always with reasonableness and dignity the 
rights of the spirit, the ancient pieties and sanctities, the freedom of man against 
the impositions of totalitarian tyranny. He was as brave as he was wise. The 
free men and women whose battles he fought will not forget him. 


From an editorial in The New York Times (12 Feb., 39). 
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Three R’s and a Person 


On a hill of grey granite between 
two mountain ranges, a sovereign state 
had plumped a schoolhouse, a square 
six-windowed hideosity as grey and 
grim as its own futile syllabus. 
Within: rough board walls, bare 
windows, painted pine blackboards, 
furniture of local carpentry, a box 
By way of distinguishing the 


stove. 


faculty, a square platform two cubits 
long upheld a chair and lidded desk. 
The visible tools of culture consisted 
of a heap of nondescript textbooks, 
none whole or clean, and a maimed 


dictionary. 

The college: at their desks sat 20 
abnormally silent boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of eight and 16. 
Acquaintance disclosed them to be 
patois-speakers, French, Indian, Amer- 
ican, mixed in blood and creed. The 
younger ones were analphabetic and 
had no English. The seniors could deal 
with odd spots in the current first read- 
er, and had a few monosyllables for 
regional activities. None had ever seen 
a village, church or train. Their homes 
were destitute of books, pictures, news- 
papers. The state had not tampered 
with their natural ignorance. 

From the technical standpoint the 
new teacher’s equipment was to a 
gteat extent negative. Current peda- 
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Condensed from The Commonweal* 


gogy left her cold. Hence, she had re- 
tained the inimitable teaching gift, the 
childlike faculty of interchanging ac- 
tion and reaction with the souls of 
children. Instinctively she realized that 
nothing matters about a school but its 
success in refining and uplifting human 
beings. 

Furthermore, as a directive, she car- 
ried in her head an epitome of home- 
gleaned philosophy. Her father had 
said, “Good teaching flows from an 
understanding of nature and children. 
Don’t go against nature. Avoid haste. 
Be simple. Complexity turns light into 
darkness.” 

Her mother had spoken on ethics. 
“Teach the children to be good. Un- 
less they learn what is right and have 
the will to do it, you have no business 
sharpening their wits to prey on society 
nor putting into their hands such pow- 
erful tools as reading and writing to 
be used against their neighbors.” 

A brother had given her a ground- 
hold on method. “Don’t try to teach 
them too much. Where two bushels 
of seed will give a crop, four bushels 
will give nothing. Know your soil 
before you plow. Many a fine field is 
ruined by plowing deeper than the 
soil will stand.” 

She bade the class rise and say with 
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her the Lord’s Prayer. Though none 
joined in aloud, all gave undeviating at- 
tention. She then distributed pencils, 
and notebooks, in each of which she 
wrote the pupil’s name and dated the 
first page. Stepping to the board she 
announced, “This is our first lesson,” 
and drew a straight, slanting down- 
stroke, following it with a row of par- 
allel strokes. 

Being human, the children jumped 
to the conclusion that there is nothing 
much to drawing a straight line. A 
trial confuted this opinion. Yet the 
simplicity of the copy appealed to their 
inner sense of fitness and roused their 
instinct to conquer. They applied 
themselves to the undertaking with 
every muscle from tongue to toe, labor- 
ing on even when a straight line refus- 
ed to be born, as they could judge for 
themselves by applying a straightedge. 
The teacher meanwhile walked about, 
correcting posture, blue-penciling, en- 
couraging briefly. 

After half an hour’s practice came 
recess. Although the children rejoiced 
to escape outdoors and exchange con- 
fidences, they quickly swarmed back to 
find out “what next.” It was the self- 
same lesson in observation and orderly 
habit-making: the effort to accomplish 
perfectly a straight slanting line that 
began exactly at one horizontal line, 
continued down through three spaces, 
and stopped exactly on another hori- 
zontal line. It was based on the prin- 
ciple that not a step should be taken 
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uncomprehendingly by the pupil. His 
religion he should accept on faith; in 
secular branches he should do nothing 
without seeing why he does it. Thus 
he learns to be thorough. Each pupil 
went ahead at his own gait. When a 
child could exhibit a faultless row of 
strokes he was given the proximate 
copy, the upcurve as in the letter i. 
When he showed perfection in this, he 
was permitted—oh, crown of fame!— 
to place the i-dot and tackle the down- 
curve, as in the letter m. 

For three weeks the all-day writing 
lessons continued unabated. By main- 
taining a good bodily position and re- 
laxing frequently, the pupils escaped 
any approach to exhaustion. A weary 
youngster would catch the teacher’s 
eye, get a responsive nod, slip outdoors 
and trot around the hill, and then re- 
turn quietly to his desk. The younger 
pupils were free to go home after an 
hour or so, but none did, preferring 
work. In three weeks all could draw 
faultlessly the stroke and curves. They 
then were allowed to combine them 
into letters; when there were no un- 
known letters left, they formed words 
for which they sought expression. 
Thereafter the drawing-writing lesson 
took second place, yielding to other 
divisions of English, which comprised 
the course for many months. 

The teacher believed with the 
Greeks that words are more than 
things: that they are spiritual vitalizers, 
and that a training in the use and pow- 
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er of words is the chief part of educa- 
tion. All the evidence in the known 
world was against the idea that lan- 
guage is best cultivated by processing 
the child, or that the gorgeous adven- 
ture of teaching him to read should be 
tortured and mangled into conformity 
with a theory of mechanics. The 
printed page should not be brought to 
the notice of a child before he can 
write down the words that grip him 
inwardly. Likewise, he should have 


learned to observe closely, he should 
possess a good vocabulary in a literary 
context, know the alphabet, be able to 
spell 1,000 or more simple words, and 
be able to read script. Thus educated 
before being book-bound, the child re- 


tains his naturally intense mental 
energy; he develops such a devouring 
eagerness to get at the stories in books 
that he will invariably teach himself 
to read if someone will answer his 
questions. 

She continued to ponder her pro- 
gram: The instruction must be oral. 
It should be poetry, the best literature 
of the ages. While she may take her 
subject from textbooks, she must trans- 
form it into suitable word-pictures be- 
fore she gives it to her pupils. Nothing 
must be blurred. All must be so clearly 
and beautifully expressed that the 
children can picture the whole lesson 
in their minds and paint it in water 
colors or chalks. Hence, we shall be- 
gin with the finest: Genesis and Mat- 
thew. The exquisite literary fitness of 
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the Biblical story of Creation, the or- 
derly sequence and irresistible speech 
of the Sermon on the Mount, com- 
municated through the living voice to 
their young unencumbered minds, so 
free to take and so strong to hold, shall 
form the basis of our educational 
pyramid. 

Then the teacher formulated by-laws 
for the republic of letters where 
cramped minds would relax and unfold 
in harmony with nature’s rhythmical 
beauty and enriching silence: No 
marking system, averages, examina- 
tions, nor other brain-pecking. All 
written work should be done in note- 
books, dated, thus forming a daily rec- 
ord and inspiring the pupil to strive 
for bettering his previous efforts. Each 
day should represent an honest day’s 
work, 

The opening exercises took on at 
once a definite character. The second 
day, following the Lord’s Prayer, the 
teacher recited that profound and 
thrilling verse from the Book of Gen- 
esis: “In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth.” The next morn- 
ing she repeated this verse and in- 
cluded the second, continuing in this 
way from day to day, reciting da capo 
and adding the next verse until she 
had completed the chapter. The chil- 
dren soon found their voices and joined 
in gratefully, their rapt attention and 
photographic minds enabling them to 
formulate the pictures and memorize 
the words. At the end of 31 days— 
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school kept on Saturdays—all could re- 
cite unerringly the 31 verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis. The Sermon on the 
Mount was taught in like manner, the 
111 verses being mastered in a year. 

Then these wary young creatures 
coaxed the teacher outdoors to intro- 
duce the poem of Hiawatha. There- 
after, the recesses were taken up with 
this epic, the children entering heartily 
into memorizing and _ spontaneously 
dramatizing, even bringing a babe to 
school, making him a “linden cradle,” 
singing to him, although the lullaby of 
these husky lads set the eagles scream- 
ing. In a few weeks, without conscious 
effort, they could repeat unerringly 
some 500 lines, which they loved to im- 
part to the home folks in the evening. 

After memorizing had ruled the pro- 
gram for three weeks it stepped down 
and spelling stepped up. Here is the 
rest of the curriculum in bare outline: 
The children learned how to learn; 
then they spelled indefatigably, from 
five to 20 words a day for the eight- 
year-old to 40 or roo for his older 
brother. Those who say this cannot be 
done have never known the unstuffed 
child. Nor did they ever need “re- 
view.” What they learned was for 
keeps. 

The pupils taught themselves the 
alphabet somehow and came eventually 
to reading lessons. A simple, direct, 
unencumbered method of teaching 
reading will take space to clarify, just 
because the inventors of method have 


labored so excruciatingly to make it a 
complex farce. 

Reading was taught as one part of 
English, other parts being spelling, 
memorizing, writing, observation, 
story-telling; it was not taught as a sep- 
arate subject. And—let me load the 
blunderbuss for the infatuated advo- 
cates of “sight-reading”—pupils were 
allowed to read nothing of which they 
could not first spell every word! Since 
the test of method is, or ought to be, 
“does it work?” let me reassure my 
readers. The beginners could read by 
themselves the entire volume of Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden of Verses before 
the year’s close. The seniors could and 
did labor happily at their English as- 
signments, open dictionary before 
them, half a day on a stretch; after 
lunch, another half-day stretch. 

“Do we have arithmetic?” asked an 
eager young French lad. “Certainly, 
if you can make it for yourselves.” 
Then the scheme of building an in- 
dividual system in notebook arithmetic 
was indicated; thereafter pupils from 
the age of ten labored lustily in half- 
day stretches, creating number lessons 
progressively. Here was an instance of 
taking advantage of the fact that num- 
bers is the sole science that is self- 
created. Language, poetry, spelling, 
must be added from without, but not 
so with numbers. 

The next teacher roundly denounced 
“that teacher” for demoralizing the 
school so “nobody could grade it.” 


The Klan’s Inner Workings 


Kustomers Kontribute Kourageously 


The Klan 


is essentially a money 


game operating as a “fraternal organi- 


zation.” Because it is incorporated as 
a “non-profit-making” order, its books 
are not open to inspection and how 
much the Imperial Wizard and his 
Kleagles, Dragons, Cyclops and the 
others in the long list of fantastic titles 
make out of it is kept secret. 

But an indication of what can be 
made from selling race and religious 
hatred and a phoney “patriotism” to 
suckers can be gleaned from the Im- 
perial Wizard’s financial condition. He 
owns about half a million dollars’ 
worth of real estate in Dallas, prudent- 
ly salted away in his wife’s name. When 
I questioned him about it he blandly 
admitted that he had bought it on 
money he got during his Imperial 
Wizardy over the Klan. The Dallas 
property, according to his own story, 
brings him an annual income of 
around $20,000 and he owns a little 
more real estate in Atlanta. I don’t 
know how many banks he’s got money 
in, but he has cash in one Atlanta bank 
“running high into five figures,” as a 
credit report on him has it. 

The game has not changed much 
from the old days and it works like 
this: 

Each local Klan sets the amount of 


its own dues. The state Kleagle (or- 


Condensed from Ken* 


ganizer) helps establish the dues, de- 
pending upon what he estimates the 
trafic will stand. The national head- 
quarters believes in giving Kleagles a 
break so they'll work hard and be sat- 
isfied, and doesn’t care a whoop what 
the local Klan dues are, provided the 
headquarters’ cut of $1.80 per year per 
member comes through in advance. 

The Kleagle gets his authorization 
from the old Wiz and starts out jaunt- 
ily to collect suckers on a commission 
basis. As soon as one is found and en- 
rolled he is made to “kontribute” ten 
bucks. There is no initiation fee—it’s 
a “kontribution”; but if the sucker 
doesn’t come across he can’t play with 
the boys. 

Out of the ten-buck “donation” the 
Kleagle keeps six. Out of this six he 
pays the sub-Kleagle (assistant sales- 
man) $2, $3, $4, depending upon the 
arrangement made with the salesman. 
The national office of the Klan doesn’t 
care how the salesmen split the six 
bucks. What it’s interested in is the $4 
which is sent to Atlanta. 

As soon as the sucker has made his 
“kontribution” he’s got to slip into the 
proper nightshirt if he wants to play. 
The Klan robe, as it is officially called, 
can now be got at bargain rates while 
the new drive is under way. It used 
to cost a ten spot, but what with the 
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depression and so many people out of 
work, a deserving, prospective Klans- 
man can get it for five. This is the 
cheapest, but if the sucker wants to go 
fancy he can get one full of trimmings 
for as high as $40. Most of the sales, 
though, are in the five-dollar class. 

The cotton, cutting, sewing and 
other work attached to turning a bed 
sheet into a Klan robe cost 68c accord- 
ing to conservative estimates given me 
by people in Atlanta who used to man- 
ufacture them before the Klan opened 
its own factory. The five-buck take 
for the robe is again split: $3.50 goes 
to the national headquarters and $1.50 
to the Kleagle, who in turn pays a per- 
centage to the sub-Kleagle who roped 
the sucker in the first place. This per- 
centage may be 50 or 75c per shirt, 
depending upon the arrangement. 
When you deduct the actual cost of 
labor and material you find some real 
wizardy, because the profit is $2.82 per 
transfixed bed sheet. 

On an estimate of 100,000 new mem- 
bers—which is small considering that 
the Klan once got 5,000,00o—a little 
multiplication shows that the Emperor, 
or Imperial Wizard, makes the neat 
little sum of $282,000. To this income 
multiply $1.80 dues per 100,000 mem- 
bers to find another $180,000. To this 
add $4 per member from the “kontri- 
bution.” This makes another $400,000 
and we see where night riding for 
“Americanism” becomes a $1,000,000 
venture in the big business class. In 
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its heyday it was nothing unusual for 
the Klan to have a couple of million 
dollars lying around in its banks. 

The sale of the nightshirts is so im- 
portant a source of income that the 
Konstitution of the Klan prohibits any- 
one else from messing around with this 
angle of the “non-profit-making” insti- 
tution. That belongs to the Imperial 
Wizard—and he’s there for life. He is 
said to have paid the former Wizard 
close to $200,000 to step out of his way. 

In my talks with the old Wiz we 
touched upon a newspaper advertise- 
ment for salesmen to go out and sell 
“Americanism” to the Americans—on 
a commission basis, and the Wiz lean- 
ed back in his swivel chair and remi- 
nisced on the good old days when the 
pickin’ was pickin’. 

“There were two brothers in Akron, 
Ohio,” he began, gazing dreamily at 
the ceiling. “I gave them Akron and 
some neighboring county. I don’t re- 
member the name, Summit or some- 
thing like that, and they started to get 
new members. Say, in nine months 
they took in 39,000 men and about 
10,000 women. Maybe about 50,000 
all told. They were Kleagles and got 
$4 for each member after they paid off 
their salesmen.” 

He paused, sighed and added: 

“You figure it out. Four dollars per 
for some 50,000 members—” 

“About $200,000 from ‘donations’ 
alone?” 

“Yes, sir, about $200,000. 


They 
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made themselves a nice piece of change. 
They’re all set up in business now in 
Akron, I hear. They’re not in the Klan 
anymore.” 

The enormous sums the Klan used 
to get as its rake-off from “kontribu- 
tions,” dues and the sale of night- 
shirts, dropped to a disheartening low 
after the 1928 elections. Even a year 
and a half ago the Klan’s heels were 
pretty badly run down. The Klan’s 
Atlanta factory for turning out night- 
shirts and its printing plant were on 
the market to anyone who would make 
any sort of reasonable offer. There was 
no profit in the “menace of the Pope” 
anymore. The country was much more 
worried about jobs than about religious 
“menaces.” 


Then came the CIO, the Wagner 
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Act and concomitant industrial head- 
aches. It was at the height of the CIO 
drive especially in the textile and steel 
industry that the Klan came to life 
again. 

The activities of this secret, masked 
order fall into a regular pattern and 
are so similar in different parts of the 
country as to cause suspicion that all 
are operating under specific instruc- 
tions emanating from one center. 
Within a short period after the appear- 
ance of labor organizers the hitherto 
dead Klan in the community comes to 
life. In most cases the Klan confines 
itself to printed propaganda, parades 
in front of employees’ homes, and 
threats. When these do not have 
the desired effect the Klan “rides 
again” with whip and club. 


A Poison Banquet 
By MOST REV. FRANCIS C. KELLEY 
Condensed from The Bishop Jots It Down* 


Cook spoils the broth 


Whe nN George William Mundelein 
was named to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Chicago there were few who knew 
more about him than the fact that he 
was Auxiliary to the Bishop of Brook- 
lyn. In spite of the diligent reporters of 


the Chicago press, who gathered up ev- 
ery bit of information they could get for 
their “stories,” the new Archbishop 
was still just a new Archbishop when 
he was enthroned in his Cathedral on 
Feb. 9, 1916. On the morning of Feb. 


*Book to be published by Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City, this 
month. This chapter was published in The Sign (Feb., ’39). 
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9, 1916, only Chicago knew the name 
Mundelein, but the next morning the 
whole world knew it. 

What the whole world did not at 
once realize was the ominous meaning 
behind what had put the name Munde- 
lein into the headlines of every news- 
paper on earth that day and for days 
after. There had been little talk about 
anarchy or Communism before Feb. 
10, 1916. For a month after, little 
else was talked about. An anarchist in 
Chicago had decided to advertise 
anarchy in the anarchial way. He 
found what he thought was his oppor- 
tunity. Thirty or more bishops, the 
presidents of three universities, execu- 
tives of some 4o railroads, the resident 
judges of all municipal, county and 
state courts, as well as the leaders of 
all the great corporations of the second 
city of America were to be gathered 
together in one place to partake of a 
banquet. He fed them arsenic. 


There were people who did not ac- 
cept the story of an anarchist poison- 
er. But they could not explain the 
poisoner’s laboratory or his letters to 
the police glorying in his act. All they 
could do in the face of facts was to 
shrug their shoulders and remark, -“It 
does not make sense. Why should any- 
one have wanted to kill 300 leaders in 
the life of the second city of the coun- 
try?” Such a curt dismissal of evi- 
dence, weak as it was, would be much 
weaker today. The war that was “to 
make the world safe for democracy” 


March 


was on then. It is the crop it raised 
that we are gathering today. We did 
not know Marxism very well then. 
Now we have Russia to study; not to 
speak of Spain. Then we had only a 
few choice “parlor pinks.” Now we 
have Red college professors. It is what 
has since happened in the world that 
makes the “Poison Banquet” now ap- 
pear to have been both a warning and 
a prophecy. 

An attempt to kill 300 people at one 
stroke in 1916 was at the time thought 
too horrible to be true. But today it 
is hard to get a shocked expression for 
wholesale “liquidations” running into 
millions. It was hard to believe at the 
time that the “Poison Banquet” had 
world-wide significance. It is not so 
hard to believe today. 

The banquet was a civic welcome to 
the new Archbishop. About 300 guests 
sat down in the Cathedral Hall in the 
University Club. When the second 
course was being served more than half 
were showing signs of acute distress. 
With pale faces, men were hurrying to 
the door. Some had to be assisted. 
Confusion reigned. Doctors followed 
the stricken guests outside. Dr. John 
B. Murphy, the great surgeon of the 
day, rushed a vial of the soup over to 
a laboratory with a hurried order to 
have it tested and a report returned at 
once. In the meantime he and the 
other doctors who had not as yet suc- 
cumbed gave first aid. When the re- 
port came from the laboratory the 
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wisdom of the emergency step was ap- 
parent. The soup had been poisoned. 

I was seated at the left of the Arch- 
bishop. On his right was the Governor 
of Illinois, Edward F. Dunne. Neither 
of them showed physical distress. The 
Archbishop asked me to inquire as to 
the cause of the trouble. I went out to 
find the Manager of the Club. Once 
outside the door of the Hall I began 
to feel ill. I had rooms in the Club 


and resolved to go to them and lie 
down for a few minutes, but I barely 
reached them before I had to be as- 
sisted. Both of my rooms were full of 
distressed guests, many stretched on the 


floor. The first victim to fall, the City 
Librarian, was groaning in my bed. I 
lost consciousness. When I opened my 
eyes two doctors were standing over 
me and I heard Dr. Murphy say, “He'll 
come out of it. Let us go down and 
see to the others.” 

I had an address to give at the ban- 
quet and, remembering that fact, stag- 
gered to my feet, made my way to the 
Hall and sat down in my place. “It’s 
poison, Your Grace,” I whispered to 
the Archbishop, “Are you affected?” 

“Not at all,” he answered. “Who 
did it?” 

“No one knows, but I came up in 
the elevator with police, detectives and 
reporters. I heard one of the latter say 
that the newspaper offices are wildly 
excited and are sending their whole 
reportorial force over here.” 

The Archbishop showed no sign of 
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excitement. He was only anxious that 
the sick should receive proper atten- 
tion. The toastmaster, Mr. Carry, 
opened the program as if nothing had 
happened, but as it went on he showed 
that he too was ill. The Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, passing behind my 
chair, stopped to say that he was leav- 
ing to catch a train home and was not 
sick. Crossing the bridge to reach the 
station the poison caught him. He 
reached Milwaukee but was put to bed 
at once. 

Not all the guests, however, were 
stricken. Those who did not care for 
soup and took none of it were saved. 
Those who left some of it in the plates 
suffered little. The metallic poison had 
settled to the bottoms of the plates. 

My call to speak brought me to my 
feet. I had the typescript of it in my 
hand and remember beginning to read. 
Memory fails to recall anything else 
about it, but those who were not too 
sick to listen said that it went well 
enough. I remember watching a play- 
let I had written for the occasion. It 
was given under the musical direction 
of Father Finn, then at the head of the 
famous Paulist Choir. He performed 
his task while being held up at the 
piano. 

It was an ambitious plan the young 
anarchist, a cook in the Club, had 
worked out. For months before he 
had been studying chemistry by a cor- 
respondence course. Had he succeeded 
he would have left no judges in Chi- 
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cago except those of the Federal courts, 
who had been unwittingly overlooked 
when the invitation list was being 
made up. When the newspapers told 
the story next morning none of these 
judges desired an apology for not 
having been invited. 

The man who saved us from the 
worst was the Chief Steward of the 
Club who, passing through the kitch- 
ens that morning, inspected the already 
prepared soup and did not like the 
color of it, though he did not suspect 
that it had been poisoned. What he 
thought was that the preparation had 
not been quite perfect. He ordered 
four out of five kettles thrown away 
and new soup made to fill them. 

There were small pea-like substances 
floating as flavors in each plate, and 
these too had been poisoned. The 
worst happened to the guests who had 
eaten them. Eleven out of 12 men at 
one table escaped because none of them 
had eaten these or had taken all the 
soup on their plates. 

The next night about one o'clock I 
was awakened by the ringing of the 
telephone in my room and informed 
that the poisoner’s homemade labora- 
tory had been discovered. His arsenic 
bottle was empty and there were signs 
that mercury had been taken out of 
another bottle. For 48 hours, the time 
mercury takes to get its grip, those 
who knew about the laboratory watch- 
ed the clock. There was no remedy 
for mercury poisoning. 


For weeks, even months, the alleged 
poisoner himself kept ragging the po- 
lice by mail from Chicago and New 
York. He defied them to catch him 
and wrote them that he had been right 
under their noses. Two weeks after 
his disappearance I had a strange visi- 
tor; strange in the sense that the story 
he told to gain admission and stay for 
half an hour was flimsy enough. He 
explained that he was a medical doctor 
from Germany who wanted to settle in 
Chicago. My visitor kept smiling 
enigmatically at me as he talked. That 
enigmatic smile was the distinctive 
thing about him. When he left I went 
over to the Club to describe my visitor 
to the manager, Mr. Doherty. He rec- 
ognized the frozen smile. The visitor 
did not call on any of the German 
pastors to whom I had referred him 
that afternoon. 

Later a suicide was found hanging 
in an Indiana woods. The police whis- 
pered that the body was probably that 
of the poisoner. But others had a dif- 
ferent opinion; one not at all compli- 
mentary to Chicago’s then Chief of 
Police. The “Poison Banquet,” as it 
soon was called, produced one of the 
great unsolved crimes. The man re- 
sponsible missed his objective but prob- 
ably was smart enough not to make 
another mistake by getting caught. For 
myself, it was years before I tasted 
soup again at a public banquet. I still 
look on it with both eyes full of doubt 
when it is put before me. 





Courtship Is Dangerous 


The Hoyle of husband-hunting 


Advocates of divorce base their 
arguments, not on normal married 
life, but on Aard cases in married life, 
and on sentiment. Insanity, desertion 
and cruelty, which are now grounds 
for divorce, are not the normal thing. 
Laws based on abnormalities will mere- 
ly increase the evils. Divorce for adul- 
tery has already done incalculable harm. 
Other grounds, like insanity, desertion 
and cruelty, merely extend facilities for 
Also they open the way for a 
further breakdown — until tempera- 
mental breakfast-table 
moods, failing attractions and false 
teeth, any incompatibility at all, pro- 
vide grounds for divorce. So we final- 


vices. 


differences, 


ly arrive at, “Why the marriage-bond 
at all?” 

There is nothing so blinding as false 
The devotees of divorce 
almost invariably bolster up their ar- 


sentiment. 


guments with extreme cases and sob 
stuff about husbands and wives who 
drink and drug and murder, and 
who, therefore, should be released from 
the marriage-bond. But what about 
the thousands of husbands and wives 
who do no¢ drink and drug and mur- 
der? 


I have actually seen it stated that 
the marriage-bond creates a hotbed of 
vice. We might as well say that civil 
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By OWEN FRANCIS DUDLEY 


Condensed from The Preservation of the Faith* 


laws against murder create murderers, 
because some people refuse to obey 
them. History and experience of life 
prove beyond question that the Chris- 
tian marriage-bond is not only a pow- 
erful deterrent from vice, but an equal- 
ly powerful incentive to virtue. 

The shackles of wedlock may become 
fetters like the chains of criminals, 
when God’s moral law is rejected. But 
never when the moral law is observed. 

There is a certain very odious hy- 
pocrisy about these destroyers of the 
marriage-bond. They claim to be more 
Christian than its upholders—in other 
words more Christian than Catholics. 
They make it appear that the Catholic 
Church maliciously chains together un- 
happy husbands and wives, as though 
she were the enemy of human happi- 
ness. 

It is the hypocricy of unose who pre- 
tend to Christianity while rejecting it, 
who prefer soft sayings to hard facts. 
For it was the Founder of Christianity 
Who said: “Whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another commit- 
teth adultery against her. And if the 
wife shall put away her husband and 
be married to another, she committeth 
adultery.” 

The problem very often goes back 
to courtship days. One of the troubles 
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with modern courtship is its misrep- 
resentation on the screen, conveying 
false notions to millions. The average 
romantic film takes it for granted that 
love and passion are the same thing. 
Only a few exceptional films draw a 
distinction. 

Real, sincere love between man and 
woman comes from God, who has im- 
planted it in human nature. It is 
something holy, and intended to lead 
to the lifelong union of marriage, which 
our divine Lord has raised to a Sac- 
rament. 

Courtship usually begins by a man 
singling out a girl for special attention. 
For the girl it is a thrilling experience 
to be singled out. And when it hap- 
pens, she should ask herself certain 
questions. Why has he singled her 
out? Does she merely amuse him? 
Someone to take out to shows and 
dances? Why does she like him? 
Merely because he flatters her vanity? 
Merely because he’s good-looking? Be- 
cause he’s a he-man, or a cave man? 
Merely because he spends money on 
her? Because he has money? Does 
she know anything of his character? 
Of his ideas of right and wrong? His 
Is he a good Catholic? 


Te 
religion! 


Before he proposes to her, or cer- 
tainly before she accepts him, those 
questions ought to be honestly answer- 
ed in her mind. To accept a man of 
whose real worth she is ignorant is an 
act of supreme folly. 

Modern novels frequently present the 


type of man with a past, who holds 
a sort of moral revolver at the girl. If 
she’ll marry him, he'll keep straight, 
otherwise he'll go to the dogs. But if 
his love is genuine, he'll put himself 
straight first, and keep straight, and 
prove himself—and a girl should not 
accept him until he does. Don’t marry 
a wrong ‘un until he’s a right ’un; or 
you'll find he’s a wrong ’un after mar- 
riage. 

Some Catholic boys and girls seem 
to act as though God had nothing to 
do with it. Girls complain, “Oh, I 
can’t get the sort of man I want.” Of 
course not. You sit in cinemas, mak- 
ing wide eyes at Clark Gable and Ron- 
ald Colman. And you're not going to 
get a Clark Gable or Ronald Colman. 
But how do you know Almighty God 
hasn’t got the right young man for 
you? Some girls seem to think that, 
if they pray about it, they may get a 
young man with a squint and pim- 
ples. Well, if you do, you can call him 
“Squimples.” Perhaps, however, he'll 
turn up without squint and pimples. 

This I do know—that if you tell Al- 
mighty God and our Lady you want to 
marry; and if you truly and sincerely 
wish divine guidance in your choice; 
and if you truly and sincerely desire 
marriage for the sake of woman’s glo- 
rious prerogative—that of bringing a 
family into the world for the peopling 
of God’s earth and His Kingdom in 
Heaven—well, I feel sure your Prince 
Charming will appear. 
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McLaverty, Michael. Call My Brother Back. New York: Longmans. 261 pp. $2. 
First novel about an Irish boyhood on the island of Rathlin, adolescence 
in Belfast during the Orange and Green riots. 


e 
McNabb, Vincent, O.P. The Life of Christ. New York: Sheed. $2. 


A novel-length biography of Christ which includes a general back- 
ground of history, religion and social customs of His day. 


® 
The Three Ways of Spiritual Life. From the French of Pere Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. New York: Benziger. $1.25. 


Condensed from the Dominican theologian’s large work, the layman will 
find simple essentials of the interior life. 


Weismantel, Leo. The Mantle of Mercy. Mil. Bruce. $2. 
The thrilling story of St. Vincent de Paul, a man of action and adven- 
ture, who did much to help the poor and needy. 


Day, Dorothy. From Union Square to Rome. Silver Spring, Md.: The Preser- 
vation of the Faith Pr. 172 pp. $1.50. 
The tremendous struggle from Communism to her Catholic conversion 
is impressionably given in the autobiography of the founder of The Catholic 
Worker. 


Belloc, Hilaire. Louis XIV. New York: Harper. 389 pp. $3.75. 

The seventeenth century French monarch is the latest addition to the 
English writer’s readable historical biographies. His treatment of wars waged 
by Louis is particularly good. 

® 
Ring, George C., S.J. Gods of the Gentiles. Mil. Bruce. $3.50. 
The story of the religious beliefs of great nations of pagan times. 


Koesters, Ludwig, S.J. The Church: Its Divine Authority. St. Louis: Herder. $3. 
In this book the author shows that a thorough understanding of the 
divine authority of the Church and Christ’s perpetuation of Himself through it 
makes allegiance and obedience to its laws reasonable. 
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Bernhart, Joseph. The Vatican as a World Power. (Translated by George N. 
Schuster.) New York: Longmans. 456 pp. $4. 
Fascinating survey of the Papacy from Peter to now. Its glory is 
exalted but its impotence and folly, as in the Iron Age, is also described, 











